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Advertisement. 

As this tcork is designed for general u 
the most necessary rules and definitions r 
given in the text, by way of question and . 
swer. These are all that a learner need b 
den his memory withy till he has made somep] 
Jidency in Grammar. The Notes will be i 
ftiljor those who wish to become more accura 
ly acquainted with the principles and idio 
4jf the language. 



ADVERTISEMENT, 
To this Editien. 

In this Edition, the reader will find a ■ 
Ttety of new remarks and examples, serving 
throw additional light on the subject, and ■! 
lustrutt the principles V* t^^^ work. 
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PREFACE. 



design of this part of the Ikstitute m^ to fur- 
L nish schools with a collection of rules or general 
nciples of English Grammar. Within a few years past 
my excellent treatises upon this subject have appeared 
Great Britain, each of which has some particular ine« 
f and perhaps each may be liable to some exception. 
It is the business of grammar to inform the student, 
t how a language might have been originally construct- 
I but how it is constructed* Grammarians are too apt 

condeifin particular phrases in a language, because 
iy happen not to coincide strictly with -certain princi- 
5S : But we should reflect, that languages are not fra- 
id by philosophers. On the contrary, they are spoken 
ig before they are written; and spoken 'by barbarous 
tions, before any improvem:ents are made in science* 
;:ace anomalous phrases creep into language in its in- 
icy : and become established idioms, in its most refined 
ite« On this principle we admit these expression«, a 
w weeks, a great many men, you are, applied to an 
^vidual ; this news la favourable, and many other ex« 
essions in our language. On the same principle, 
uter plural nouns, in the Greek tongue were joined to 
rbs in the singular number. This is my reason for 
nutting some phrases as good English^ which the 
wt respectable writers on this subject have condenm- 

as ungramnvatical* 

With respect to some points, I acknowledge I havt 
anged my opinioil, since the publication of the first 
ition. This change has been produced by a more la- 
nous and cntlcal investigation of the language, par- 
ularly in ancient authors ; by comparing our transla- 
n of the New Testament with the original ; and by con- 
.ting tfie best English writers of the last and present 
itury. 

The lang^i^e seems not yet to be ascertained. When 
^wth; an Ash; and a Priestly differ from each other 
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in opinion^ the euvious inquirer has no resenrce 1 
look for satuf^ctVem in jthe state /of th^ laiigiiage 
as it has been exhibited in the best writers, and i 
neral practice* This has been my endeavor, and 1 
been obliged to differ, in some respects, from the 
approved grammarians. The reasons and authorit 
f^iqh Tny opinions are founded, are too numerou!? 
IQ^er^d in this abridgment.;, mostof them are to be 
in .my '^ Dissertaticms on th^ English Language." 

I have been so often led into mistakes by the opi 
of men eminent.for their literary abilities, that I am 
putous of embracin|^ any theory, till I have made it 
ject .of critical examination. I adopt the opinion of 
tesquieu— ^' that nothing retards the progress of tli 
cnces more) than a bad performance of a celebrate 
th6r."*— And *I am satisfied that the best of our tr; 
lantic CngUsh grammars, are inaccurate or defect) 

Our verbs and auxiliaries, the most difficult arti 
the study'Pf our language, are here arranged in a m 
entirely n<w. The Latin division of tenses, wh 
commonly followed, appears to me very arbitrary i 
language, and ^rather -calculated to mislead the lei 
than to give him clear ideas of our verbs. My di^ 
is also arbitrary, but I must think it .more eligible 
any that has come to my knowledge. — It has been ; 
fcy experiment, thatthe language cannot be pursed o 
principles of any English grammar that has hither 
pefired in America ; and should this be true hei ea 
8h4]l. neither be surprised nor morticed. I can onl 
that I have attempted to simpHfy a very complex su 
and shall always feel indebted to the man who.$hal 
l^est any impi*ovements« 

* " Rein ne recifle plus le progr^ des connoissances, 
mauTftis ouvrage d'un auteur celebre." And he assigns the ; 
** pvceq^' ««antd*iB8truirei il^fiut detromperJ' 
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A PLAIN AND COMPREHENSIVE 



GRAMMAR. 



OF GRAMMAR. 

WHAT is Grammar ? 
Grammar is the art of communicating thoughts 
by words with propriety and dispatch. 

What is the use of English Grammar ? 

To teach the true principles and idioms* of the Englisk 
Language. 
* How may language be divided ? 

Into the written and sfioken language. 

Exfilain the difference. 

The written language is presented to the eye, as in 
books, and consists of certain letters or combination of 
visible marks, which by custom, stand for ideas or no- 
tions. The spoken language is addressed to the ear, and 
consists of certsdn sounds, either simple or combined, 
which, by custom convey ideas or notions.t 

In what order does the formxjLtion of sentences firoceed ? 

Letters are the elements or component parts of lan- 
guage^-these form syllables^— syllables form words — and 
words form sentences.^: 



* Modes of speaking peculiar to the language. 

t The language of the passions and emotions is not the 
subject of grammar. 

I Letters and syllables are the subject of the first 
part of the Institute. 

A2 ■ 

. . .1 
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6 A GRAMMA-KiCAL INSTITUTE 

Horo may v)6rda he divided ? 

Into primitive and compound* 

IVhat ia a primitive word f 

A word that cannot be separated into parts, each of 
which shall Fetain any sanse^} aSy man, h^e^goad^ blen. 

What ia a comfioutid word ? 

A primitive word with the addition of a syllable or syl' 
lables ; as, man4y^ JkoficwlcMj ffoodneaM^ blessings* 

What ia the rule /or a/ielKng comfiound words ? 

In general, the primitive must be kept entire ; as turn- 
edf book'iah. But to this rule there are some exceptionSf 

When the primitive ends with a vowel, and the word 
added begins with a vo^el, the vowel of the primitive is 
dropped ; as, famt^ famoua ; dancty dancing'. But e must 
not be dropped after c and gy before able ; as aerviceabk. 

Before a consonant, e is not dropped } as, name^ naifum 

3. When the primitive ends in v, this letter is changed 
into i in the derivative ; asi, holy^ holineaa. Except bc- 
fi>re I ; as, deny^ denying. 

3. When an accented consonant ends a primitive, the 
consonant is usually doubled iu the derivative ; as, JicHf 
penned. \ 

Into how many claasea may worda be distributed ? 

Six — Nouns, Articles, Pronouns, Adjectives, Verbs, 
Abbreviations or Particles.il 



^mm^mi^ammmimmifi^m' 



* I consider all fiarticlea and terminations as words ; 
lor it is certain that most of them were originally wordsi 
and significant. This theory destroys the difference be- 
tween derivatives and compound words* 

t This rule is arbitrary ; if r is a mark of a prolonged 
aound of a foregoing vowel in namely ^ it should be retain- 
ed for the same purpose mfamoua. 

\ This practice is very needless ; fien-ned and penned 
being pronounced alike. ^ 

II This distribution of words is new, and requires illus- 
tration ; but this abridgement is not the place to treat the 
subject at large. I will observe in general, that the words 
denominated udverba^ eonjunctiona^ and prefioaitionay are 
formed the last in the progress oflanguage. They are arti- 



OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. T 

NOUN. 

Mstfiiain the Abun. 

A noun is the name of any thinft; that exists, or that 
conveys an idea, without the help of any other word ; as^ 
ficTif fiafterj fiovfcTy faith.* 

What is the U9ual division of nouns T 

Into firoper and common. 

Wliat is the difference ? 

A proper noun is the name of a thing, when there is but 
one ; as^ Philadelphia^ Missisippi. A common noun is 
the name of a sort or species of things ; as, m.//;, h^j(J:, 

In Vfhat manner do the English ascertain individi:a!5 
Vfith common names ? 

By the use of two little words, a and the^ called ylrticUs. 

Mxplain the tise of each. 

The article a, which before a vowel, becomes a/2,t is pla- 
ced before a noun to confine its signification to an indivi- 
dual thing ; but it does not show which of the kind is 
meant ; as a book4 -^ is called the indefinite article. 

cles of refinement, rather than of necessity. By recarrin^ 
to the Saxon and Gothic originals, most of the English 
particles are found to be abbreviations otr combinations 
of nounsf verbs or adjectives. Indeed most adjectives 
are formed in the same manner from nouns and verbs. 
See Home's Diversions of Purley. 

♦ Children very early in life understand the name of visi- 
ble objects ; as, pen, paper — but they make'much slower 
progress in abbreviations which stand for combinations of 
ideas, and in ideas of immaterial substances. A boy may 
have a cleai*er idea oi paper ^ at 4 years of age than of 
thought or faith at 15. This shows that children should be 
taught sciences, as much as possible, by visible objects. 

t We write a before all consonants — before y, w, and 
u ; pronounce yu ; as, a year^ a week^ a union. It should 
also be written before h pronounced, as, a hundred ; but 
mn before h mute, as a7i hour. 

% The article a is used before plural nouns, preceded by 
feioov many ; as a few men ; a great many houses ; and also 
kcfbre ^toEcifi hundred^ thousand^ miUiony My a dozen egg9* 
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The is used, when we speak of a thing, or number of 
things, which are specified and known. It limits the sig- 
nification of the noun to a particular, or to particuiars ; 
as the commander in chief y the apostles.* The is called 
the definite article* 

NUMBER. 

JJow many Mtmbera are there in Grammar .' 

7'wo, the singular ViXid the filural. The singular speaks 
of one ; as, a taSle : The plural of more } as, tables^ 

Ifoto ia tht plural of nouns formed ? 

It is regularly formed by adding * ore* to the singu- 
lar ; as, treey trees ; foxy foxes. 

When the singular «nds in cA, «A, w, or jt, the pluml 
is formed by adding es ; as, churchy churches^ brushy 
brushes ; glass, glasses ; box, boxes. 

When the singular ends in f or fe, the plural is 
sometimes formed by changing f into v, and adding 
* ; as life, live8.\ 



* The is used before nouns in either number, and also 
before the words fnore, mx>stj less, least, better, best, in or- 
4er to mark the sense with more precision. Projiernamen 
^ay become common, by being applied to more indivi- 
duals than one ; and tlien they admit the articles, and 
take .the plural number ; as, " a traitor is an Arnold"— 
" Our general was a Fabius**— " The two Howes'*— 
•< The Misses Smiths"—" The Smiths." 

t The words of this class are the following : 



life 

knife 

wife 

leaf 

calf 

s«If 

half 



man 
woman 

brothers 



staff 


staves 


loaf 


loaves 


sheaf 


sheaves 


shelf 


shelves 


wolf 


wolves 


wharf 


wharves 



lives 

knives 

wives 

leaves 

calves 

selves 

halves 

IRREGULAR PLURALS. 

men fl focus foci 

women H radius radii 

Cbrethemorll . , C indexes or 

^brothers H ^".^^^ ^ indices .. 



or TII£ ENGLISH L/MQVKCIL f 

NouRB ending in y, preceded by a consonant, form 
Ae plural by changing y intio iV« ; as, body^ boiiia. 

What is meant by Ca9€ ? 

Either a difference of ending in a word to express a 
different relation, or a different poiiition of a WQrd» 

What <:aae9 are there in English f 

The nominative^ which usually stands before averb.;.ae 
the boy writes : The possessive^ yrhich takes an • with a 



penny 

^bUd 

-tooth 



^e 
louse 

^^oofte 
beau 



.pence 

childirtQ 

teeth 

(Oxen 

dice 

lice 

geese 

beaux 



cri tenon criteria 
phenoipenon phenomeiia 



thesis 

eniphasii 

antithesis 

hypothesis 

seraph 

cherub 



theses 

emphsBe^ 

antithe^es 

iiypothese« 

seraphUfi 

cherubim 



.Summons is singular^ and makes its piural ir^^larlyi 
summonses. 

There are some nouns which are used only ip the 
plural number. Such are the following. 



.abooigines 
aloes 
-amends 
ann^s 

•archives 

^shes 

assets 

.bowels 

ides 

nones 



compasses 

(presses 

embers 

clothes 

entrails 

.tidings 

fetters 

goqds 

lungs 

pincers 



sniffers 

shears 

thanks 

mallows 

iilingps 

hatches 

shambles 

tongs 

calends 



breeches 

browsers 

ma,tins 

.vitals 

orgies 

pleiades 

belles-lettroi 

scij^sars 



iOther^-^ave only a plural 



vespers 
termination, but are joined 



tp verbs .in. either, nuniber, or in the singular only. 



4ilms 
bellow^ 
^gallqiNCS 
odds 
4nean8 



pams 

news 

riches 

<wages 

victuals 



billiards 

sives 

hysterics 

measles 

physics 



ethics 
mathematics 
billet-doux 
sessions 



The nouns sheefi^ deer ^ ferny hose, are used in both 
nmnbers, ^without a plural termination* Many nounsy 
f^om the pature of the things which they express^ ad* 
iiiit,iv>t the, plural niimber. Such ai:e wheats f^ei Jiftr^ 
kft Jhur^ goidj skth^ pride* 
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10 A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTIB 

commai and denotes property f as, John's hat : The ok 
jectivc which follows a verb or preposition ; asi he h«J- 
nors virtue^ or it ifs an honor to him.* 

GENDER. 

How many Genders are there ? 

Two ; maacu&nej which comprehends all males ; and 
feminine^ which comprehends all females. t 

Hov) are the different i^endera expressed ? 

Sometimes by different words ; as, man, woman ; bro- 
ther, sister ; son, daughter ; uncle, aunt, Sec. Some- 
times by the words malt and femaUy man and maid, pre- 
fixed to nouns ; as, a male child, a female orator ; a 
man servant, a maid servant. Sometimes by prefix- 
ing he and she / as, a A^-goat, a she^^odX. 

A few nouns have the feminine in ix j as, executor^ 
executrix* Hero makes heroine. 

But the regular ending of the feminine gender, is «#t ; 
as, actory actress ; heiry heir ess. \ 

* When nouns end in ss or csy the comma alone is add- 
ed ; ^'i for goodness' sake ; on eagles* ivings. This omis- 
sion is to pi^event the disagreeable hissing of the letters. 

Sometimes a number of words form a kind of complex 
noun, and then the sign of the possessive is added to tht 
last word ; as, " the King of England's army"— "The 
King of Pergarous's treasure." In these examples, tht 
whole phrase must be considered as a single noun ; for 
it is not simply a king's army or treasure ; but the 
English or Pergamean king's. This mode of speaking 
is not esteemed elegant, but it is well established, and 
sometimes cannot be avoided. 

t The English language knows no gender in the vegeta- 
ble world. It leaves to philosophy the sexes of plants^ 
and considers all things without life as having no sex. 
Sometimes inanimate substances are spoken of as male or 
female. We say of a ship, " she is a fast sailing vessel." 
This personification is often striking and ornamental. 

t The following are most of the nouns, which have a 
distitlct termination for the feminine. 

Abbot abbess I • prophet prophetess 

actor actress shepherd shepherdess 

adulterer adulteress sorcerer sorceress 
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PRONOUN. 

fV^t u M Pronoun f 

A small Word that stands for a noun ; as, << This is a 
man of worth ; treat him with respect." The pronoun 
Mm supplies the place of man. 

Which are called the Personal Pronouns P 

I, thou, he, she 4 we, ye, or you, they. The person 
speaking calls himself /. 3d. The person spoken to is 
called thou or you. 3d. The person spoken of, is called^ 
if a male, he — if a female, she — when a thing is spoken 
of it is called it. The plural of /, is ive — ^the plural of 
ihouy is ye or you — ^the plural of he^ she, or zV, is they. 

What difference is there in the use of ye and you ? 

Yc is used in the solemn style — you in common dis- 
course. You is also used in familiar language, for thou^ 
which is used principally in addresses to the Deitj;.* 
. Hpfv do these pronouns vary in the cases ? 

Thus : . 



ambassador ambassadress 



baron 

benefactor 

count 

deacon 

duke 

elector 

emperor 

goremor 

heir 

peer 

priest 

prince 

poet 

tyger 



baroness 
benefactress 
. countess 
deaconess 
dutchess 
electress 
empress 
governess 
heiress 
peeress 
priestess 
princess 
poetess 
tygress 



tutor 

traitor 

songster 

seamstcr 

viscount 

jew 

lion 

marquis 

master 

t patron 
protector 
executor 
testator 



tutoress 
traitress | 
'Songstress 
seamstress 
viscountess 
Jewess 
lioness 
marchioness 
mistress 
patroness 
protectress 
executiix 
testatrix 
adinioistrator administratrix 



♦ One set of Christians, the Friends, use thou and ye 
in their original sense. These however have run into 
^eat errors on their own principles. Thef ojt^n say, 
thee doeSi thee has, thee gives ; which are as erroneous 
as him has, her gives ; it would be more correct, and 
the singularity more pleasing) to say > thou dost^ th9u hast^ 
ilmt fivcstt 
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SINGULAR. 




MHwtative'. 


P0ftS^9^VL\ 


CSjci-ii^* 


I 


riiiic 


me 


thou or you 
he 


thine or f oursi* 


thee or you 
hha 


Hit 


Ihurs 


h9i^ 


k 


its 

PLURAL. 


h 


we 


ours 


ns 


ye or you 
they 


your* 
theirs 


you 
themf 



What other wcfrda are called fironouna ? 

ily» thy^ her, our, your, their, arQ xiBllti fironominal 
adjectives^ because they are joined with nouns. This, 
that, other, an/, some, one, none, are called dfjlnitive 
pronouns^ because they limit the signiEcation of tho 
noun to which they refers 

jirc any of these varied f 

This, that and other^ make, in the plural, these, those 

What other firondnns are there in Eng^sh P , 
Who, which and what.** These are called relatives, 
because they relate to some foregoing noun : Except 
when they ask questions ; then they are called interro* 
natives. tVhat has the sense oi that which, except iU 
asking questions. 

* The old Saxon tiren is still heard in New-England, 
ouren* Ourh and yourn are obsolete in books, but are 
not a corruption* Ours and yours are the most modem 
words* 

t The reasons why the first and second persons have no 
distinction of gender in a language, is, that they are sup- 
posed to be present when we speak, and their sex known* 

\ None is compounded of no on^, and yet we often use 
it as a plural. 

II This and these refer to things present-— /^^ and tho9e 
to things absent* Others is used only when the nou» h 
omitted— We say all others; but aU other men* 

•* That and 0« are all used as relatives. 
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vc the relatives any variations ? 
to, is thus varied in the cases— Norn, w/ia— Poss* 
— Obj. vfhom.* 

\at is the name given to each, every, other ? 
at of distributives i because they denote a num* 
r particulars, taken separately ; as, << There are five 
each of whom is able to read." 
uzt is the use of own and self ? 
ey are added to pronouns, to express an idea with 
» Self makes selves m the plural* 

ADJECTIVES. 

iat is an adjective ? 

word which expresses some quality or circumstance 

loun ; as a wise man, a young woman, two men. 

ve adjectives any variations ? 

jectives which express qualities, capable of being 

ased or diminished, are varied to express compari- 

thus : Wise^ wiser ^ wisest — cold^ colder, coldestm 

iat are the degrees of comfiarison called ? 

iC positive^ comfiarative and sufierlative. The positive 

!8ses the simple quality ; as wise, co/cf— -the comtia" 

? expresses a quality in a greater or less degree ; 

laer, colder, less wise* The superlative expresses a 

:y in tlie greater or least possible degree ; as wisest^ 

tj least wise* 



Who and whom are used only to express persons 
h, whose and that, refer to things and persons. Which 
\ not to persons, except in asking questions* These 
ves, who, what &c- were formerly spelt, quha quhat &c« 
seem to be formed, like the Latin qvi,quod from the 
^kai-o, kai'Oti, So that our relatives are abbreviations, 
ignify and he-^-and that, &c. Should it be objected 
he origin.of the Saxon or Gothic languages is as re- 
as that of the Greek ; I answer, this may be true ; 
et both maybe derived from tlie same common root, 
relatives of the English who, which, what, of the 
\ qui, qua, quod ; of the French qui, &c. are evi- 
^ derived from the same stock ; and from words 
•I«Bt to the Greek kai-o, kai-oti* The French quel-* 
fhOf which, is from que-elles, and they* 

B 
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Most adjectives may be compared by more and na^ ^ 
hss and least : as more generous^ or Ic^ta generous^ 5cc« 

VERB. 

Whaf U a Verb ? 

A part of speech} signifying action or being. 

How many kinds of verbs are there ? 

Two ; transitive and intransitive •]; A transitive verb de^ 
notes some action which passes from an agent to an object ; 

A small degree of quality is expressed by ish as wfn$» 



i 



ish^ redish. A quality in a great degree, but not in t&e nL 
greatest, is expressed by very, prefixed to the adje^ •* 
tive ; as very black* 

Adjectives of irregular comfiariscn. 



good— better— best 
bad or evil — worse— worst 
fore— former — ^fir&t 
little— less or lesser — ^least 
many 1 

or v more— most 
much J 



near-nearer-nearest or n^itpi 

older— oldest 
old— -^ or or 

elder— eldest 

later — latest 
late— -s or or 

latter — ^last 



Those adjectives which express simple qualities, or 
qualities inherent in bodies, seem to claim a place among 
the original parts of speech ; as /lardy sojt^ wfiite, && 
But adjectives which convey abstract, complex ideas, or 
ideas of accidental circumstances, are usually formed*; 
by a combination of other words, and may be referred* 
to the class of abbreviations. 

Thus the termination less added to the noun ntim- 
ber, forms what is called an adjective. But less is fron 
the Saxon verb lesany to dismiss* Numberless, is there- 
fore, number dismissed. 

The termination ful which needs no explanation, ii 
added to nouns ; as, wonderful, and this compound is 
called an adjective* 

The termination ly is from the Saxon liche or like, hed' 
venly is heavenliche ; soberly, soberliche ; and so were 
these words written by Chaucer. 

t This division of words is complete — it is not liable 
to one exception* The . common division into active^ 
passive and neuter, is very inaccurate. We have no 
passive verb in the language ; and those which are call- 
ed neuter are mostly active* 
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.S) ydhnhves study • Here the action of loving passes 
rom John the agent ^ to study the object. 

What is an mtrmnaitive verb 9 

An intranaitive verb expresses action or beings which is 
:onfinedto the agent ; as, /run, he lives j they sletft. There- 
ore \?hen the verb is intransitive-, no object follows it. 
How many things belong to a verb ? 
Four ; pereons, number^ time and mode. 
JIow many fiersons are u9ed ivith verbs? 

Three — as in the singular number, / write, thou 
inritest, he writes. In the plural, we write, ye or yoii 
wtiXjtj they write. 

How many times y or tenses are there ? 

Three ; present y past and future. An action may be now 
ioing ; as, I write or am writing. The verb is then said to 
i>e in the present tense. , An action may have been done 
some time ago ; as, I wrote or have written : The verb is 
then in the past time. When the action is yet to come, 
tlie verb is in the future time ; as, / shall or will write. 

What is mode in grammar ? 

The manner of representing action or bei?ig. . 

JIow do the English express time and mode? 

Principally by the means of several small words called 
auxiliaries ov helpers ; viz. do, be, have, shall, will, nmy, 
can, should, would, could and must.* 

Which are the modes ? 

The infinitive, the indicative, the imperative, and the 
subjunctive.^ 

Many verbs are used botli transivdy and intransioeltj, 
as occasion requires. " Ife reads welly'* is intransitive ; 
<* He reads English welly** is transitive ; but this affects 
not the definition given above. 

•These helping verbs arc by some grammarians con- 
sidered as principal verbs. Doubtless, they were all such 
originally ; some of them are so now ; as, do, bcy have. 
To is said to be the same original as do — We preserve 
to before the radical verb to love ; and £/o makes the pre- 
sent and past tenses, do love and did love. I make a dis- 
tinction between the verbs — when they stand alone* I 
call them principal verbs — when prefixed to verbs and. 
particles, I call them auxiliaries. 
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JExfilam them* 

The infinit'ivje expresses action or being) without 
mitation of person or number ; as, io writer 

The indicative shows or declares an action or being 
aS) IvfritCy lam; or some circumstances of action 
being ; as, / can write j I must alcefr ; or asks a qa 
tion ; as, Do I write P 

The imperative commands, exhorts, or prays ; a%' 
WritCy go, do thou grant. 

The subjunctive expresses action or being, under 
some condition or uncertainty ; and is commonly pr^. 
ceded by a particle ; as, i/* / wriu,* '.^^ 

What are particifiles ? jjc 

They are words which are formed from verbs, and 
h&ve the nature of verbs, nouns or adjectives. |^ 

Hov) do they end ? 

In rf, ty fly or ing. Thus from the verbs, move, teach, 
write, go — are formed the participles, moved, taught) 
written, going. 

What is the use of do as a helfiing word ? 

It has four uses. \sty to express emphasis or opposi* 
tiori ; as, " perdition catch my soul, but / do love thee." J 

2^/, To save the repetition of another verb ; as <^ he 
writes better than you do ; that is, better than you write.*' 

3^/, To ask a question ; as do they write ? 

Athy It is elegantly used in negative sentences ; aS) 
" he does not walk." 

In all other cases it is obsolete or inelegant* 

Wiiat is the use of be and have ? 

As helpers they are signs of time. 

What is the use of shall ? 



* We have no modes in the sense that the Romans and 
Greeks had, viz. formed by different endings of verbst 
But the foregoing common distribution of modes, seems 
to me natural, and must render the acquisition of the 
language easy. I cannot discard all distinctions of 
mode, because not formed by inflections. Our combi- 
nations of words have uses, which are reduceable to ^ 
rulei and require iUustraUon* 



\ 
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In the first person it foretelS) as, « I shall go, wc 
■Shall speak." 

In the second and third persons, it implies a com- 
Uand or determination ; as, he shall go ; you shall write."^ 

JVhat is the use of will ? 

In the first person, it promises ; as, " I will pay him." 

In the second and third, it foretels ; as, '^ he will 
ftpeak ; you will go/* 

fVAat is the use of would I 

In the first person, it denotes a past, or conditional 
promise ; or mere inclination. It is often used in the 
present time, in declaratory ph-ascs ; as, " I would 
not choose any«*' 

In the second and third persons it expresses inclina- 
tion ; as, he would not go ; you will not answer." 

What is the use of should f 

In the fii'st person, it commonly expresses event mere- 
ly ; as, I should write, if I had an opportunity." 

In the second and third person it expresses duty or 
•bligation ; as, " you should help the poor ; he should 
g^ to school." 

When an. emphasis is laid on should or would^ it va- 
ries their meaning. 

7%e Auxiliary or Helping Yevhsarc thus varied. 

Do Have \ Can 

Present Time or Tense. ■ 



I do 

Thou doest or 

dost, or you do 

Hedoeth,does> 

or doth y 



Wcdo 

Ye or. you d» 

They do 



Singular Number, 



I have 

Thou hast, or 
you have 

He. hath or has 



I can 

Thou canst, 
you can 

He c^i% 



or? 



Plural Number. 

We have We can 

Ye or you have Ye or you can 

They have They can 
B 2 



i 
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I did 

Thou didst, or 

you did 
He did 

We did 

Ye or you did 

They did 



'I'' 



Doing 
Done 



May. 
I may 

Thou mayest, 
or you may 
He may 

Wc may 

Ye or you m^y 

They may 



I might 
Thoumightost 
or you might 
He might \ 

We might 



Past Time. 
Singular. 

I had 
^ Thouhadst,or 
3 you had 

He had 



I 



Plural. 

We had 

Ye or you had 
They had 

PARTICIPLES. 

Having 
Had 

Present Time. 
Singular. 

Shall. 
I shall 
Thou shalt, or 

you shall. 
He shall 

Plural. 
We shall 
Ye or you shall 
They shall 

Past Time. 
Singular. 

I should 
Thou shouldst) 
or you should 
He should 

Plural. 

We should 



I could 

Thou couldst or 

you could 
He could 

We could 

Ye or you could 

They could 



I 



Will. 
I will 
Thou wilt, or 

you will 
He will 

We will 

Ye or you will 

They will 



Ye or you might Ye or you should 
They might They should 

Must has no yariation. 



I would 
Thou wouldst, 
or you wouldst 
He would 

We would 

Ye or you would 

They would 
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Hov) 19 the verb bG varied in the modes j times and fier sons ? 
The verb he is thus varied, and united to the other 
helping verbs. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time declaratory. 
Singular. PluraL 

I am We are 

Thou art, or you are Ye or you are 

He is They are 

Or thus : 

We be 

Ye or you be 

They be 

With may, in this manner : 

We may be 
i Yc or you may be 
They may be 

With can. 

We can be 

> Ye or you can be 
They can be 

With must. 

We must be 

> Ye or you must be 
They must be 

Conditional, with would. 

I would be We would be 

Thou wouldst be, or 

you would be 
He would be They would be 

With couldy should and mighty in the same manner« 

Fast Time, declaratoiy. 

I was We were 

Thou wast, or you was Yc or you were 
He was They were 



I be 
You be 
He is 

I may be 

T'hou mayest be, or 

you may be 
He may be 

I can be 

Thou canst be, or 

you can be 
He can be 

I must be 

Thou must be, or 

you must be 
He must be 



> Ye or you would be 




I 
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After have and had the participle been is used. 



We have been 



> Ye or you have been 

They have been 
We had been 

> Ye or you had been 

They had been 
We could be 

> Ye or you could be 
They could be 



I have been 
Thou hast been 

you have been 
He has been 
I had been 
Thou hast been 

you had been 
*He had been 
I could be 
Thou couldst be, or 

you could be 
He could be 

Would and should are varied in the same manner ; but 
these forms of the verbs are not much used in the past 
time, except after other verbs, or in negative and inter- 
rogative phrases. 

I might have been We might have been 

Thou miffhtest have been> ,r • i_. , 

you might have been S^" °'' y°" ™'g*'' ^'^^e been 
He might have been They might have been 

Could have beeriy would have been^ should have been^ in 
^ t^e same manner, Mu^t have been is also used, but 
must is not varied. 

I may have* been We may have been 

Thou mayest have been > ^ u u 

may have been \ ^^ °'" y**" ™»y ^^"^ ^^^^ 



you 
He may have been 



They may have been 



Future Time, 



I shall be 
Thou Shalt be, 

you shall be 
He shall be 
I will be 
Thou wilt be 

you will be 
lie will be 



or 



\ 



We shall be 

Ye or you shall be 

They shall be 
We will be 

Ye or you will be 

They will be 
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I shall have been We 'x 

Thou Shalt have been > ye or vou > *^*^^ ^^^* 

you shall have been > \ ^^^ 

He shall have been They J 

I will have been We '^ 

Thou wilt have been > yg or vou > ^^^^ ^^^^ 

you will have been > i ^^^" 

He will have been They J 

Impejeiative t?r Commanding AIode. 

Be thou Be ye, or be you 

Do thou be Do ye be, or do you be 

ScBjuiSlrcTivE or Conditional Mode. 

This is formed merely by placinc^ ifj tho^ aufifipse^ %vho- 
thevy or some word implying condition, before the indica- 
tive mode through all its variations ; thus, if I amy if he 
isy tho we are : Except the following conditional form of 
this verb, which is only in the subjunctive, present time. 
If I were If we were 

If thou were ? Tr 

,n M, }- If ye or yo ^ were 

if you wert i ^ -^ ^ 

If he were If they were 

PARTICIPLES. 

• being been 

[The teacher may direct the learner to add any passive 
participles to the foregoing, which will give a combina- 
tion of words expressing the sense of the Latin and 
Greek passive verbs.] 

In what manner are regular verba varied in the several 
modeSf timca^ and persons ? 

They are all varied like turn in the following example : 

Infinitive Mode — To Turn. 

Indicative Mode. 

Present Time declaratory. 

I turn We 

Thoutumest 1 Ye or you > turn 

you turn 3 

He tumethy or turns They 
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With the Helping Verbs thus : 

I do tuni We 

Thou dost turn > ^ 

J ^ X Ye or you 

you do turn J ^ 

He doth' turn or does turn They 

I may turn We 

Thou mayest turn ? ^ 

^ > Ye or you 



do turn 



you may turn 
He may turn 
I can 
'Jhou canst 

you can 
He can 



may turn 




turn 



They 
We 

Ye or you 

They 



can tura 



I might N 

Thou mightest > / 
you might \^ \ 
He might 
I would turn 
I could turn 
I siiould turn 



I must turn, &c. 
CondiiionaL 

We 

turn Ye or you 
j They 



miglit tun 






varied in the same manner. 



I turned 
Thou turnedst 

you turned 
He turned 



Past Time. 

Wc turned 

Ye or you turned 

They turned 

With the Helping Verbs, thus : 

1 did turn We 

Thou didst turn 

you did turn 
He did turn 
I have 
Thou hast 

you have 
He has 



> Yc or you V did turn 
They ) 
) We ^ 

> V. turned Ye or you v have turned 
j They j 



Ye or jrou > had turned 
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Tu'^^ turned We ^ 

Thou hadst turned > v« «,. t^„ ( 

you had turned $ Ye or you > 

"C had turned 

^ may 

Thou mayest 

you may 
He may 
I could 
Thou couldst 

you could 
He could 



13 



They y 

1 have ^"^^ 1 ma ha 

3 (turned ^^ ^^^ r turned 
) They J 

^ We ^ 



I 






could have 



"^ we *\ 

turned ^ ( turned 

They ) 
I might have turned*] 

I would haVe turned (.varied in the same manner*. 
I should have turned J 

Future Time, 

We '\ 

Ye or you > had turned 

They ) 



I shall turn 
Thou shalt turn 

you shall turn 
He shall turn 
I will turn 
Thou wilt turn 

you will turn 
He will turn 
I shall 
Thou shalt 

you shall 
He shall 
I wUl 
Thou wilt 

you will 
He will 



We 

Ye or you >will turn 

They 3 
We ^ 



have 



shall have 



turned ^ C turned 




They 
We 

have Ye or you 
turned ^^^^^ 



Will have 
turned 



Turn, or 



Imperative Mode, 

Turn, or 

Turn thou or turn you, of Turn ye or you, or 
Do thou or you turn Do you turn 

PARTICIPLES. 

Turning; Turned 

The subjunctive mode is the same with the indicative, 
with ifj though^ or some term of condition prefixed. 
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PARTICLES^ OR ABBREVIATIONS. 

What do Grammariana call Particles ? 

All those small words which connect nouns, verbs and 
sentences j as, and^for^froniy wit/ij is^c. 

What are thsse words ? 

They are mostly abbreviations or corruptions [of old 
nouns and verbs. 

How may the abbreviations be distributed ? 

Into Conjunctions, Prepositions and Adverbs. 

What is the particular use of conjunctions ? 

To connect words and sentences ; as, four and three 
make seven ; Thomas studies, but John does not. 

Which are the conjunctions ? 

Those more generally used are the following ; 
- And,if,nor, either, since, unless, also, but^nei the r,there- 
forc», 'though, else, or,, yet, because, wherefore, whether* 

What is the us§^f prepositions ? 

They are commonly placed before nouns or other 
words to express some relation. 

Which are the particles called prepositions ? 

These which may stand alone, and are called separa^ 
ble prepositions, viz. 

A, for, till, above, before, from, until, about, behindf 
in, into, to, after, beneath, on, upon, towards, against, be- 
low, of, under, among or amongst, between, over, withi 
at, betwixt, through, within, amidst, beyond, by, during, 
without, around. 

The following are used only with other words, and 
are therefore called inseparable prepositions : 

Be, con, dis, mis, per, pre, re, sub, un» 

What is the use of adverbs ? 

To express circumstances oltimcyplace and deg^retybcc. 

Which are some of the most common adverbs ? 

Already, alway, by and by, else, ever, enough, far,hence, 
here, how, hither, thither, whether, indeed, much, no, not, 
never, now, often, perhaps, rather, seldom, then, thence, 
there, very, when, where, whilst, or while, yesterday. 

Besides these, there are great numbers of others, and 
particularly those formed by /y, added to adjectives 
'^honesty honestly^ 

What do we call such words as alas, oh, fie, pish, ^c. f 
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Interjections. The?.c are mere expressions of passion^ 
ivhich arc sudden and irregular.* 

• The th«ory of adverbs, conjunctions and preposi- 
tions, 'which I call abbreviations^ is novel. I shall there- 
fore introduce an abstract of Mr. Home's explanations, 
as I find them in his Diversions of Pur ley. 

ABBREVIATIONS called CONJUNCTIONS. 

If is the imperative of the Saxon, gifan^ to give* 

" My largesse 
" Hath lotted her to be your brother's mistress 
*< G//* she can be reclaimed ; Gj/'not, his prey." 

Sad ^hefi. jict. 2 Sc. 2. 
This passage is thus resolved, " She can be reclaim- 
ed ; Give that (condition, circumstance) my largesse 
hath lotted her to be your brother's mistress. She can- 
not be reclaimed ; give that -my largesse hath lotted 
her to be your brother's prey. 

This word if was written by old authors, ynr, yef yf 
gife^giff^ gii &c. all corruptions of gif Oyn is still used 
in the north of England. — Wilkins, 

This resolution obviates the absurdity which is incurred 
by ranking that as a conjunction after if ; if that ; for two 
conjunctions together must be an absurdity. The truth 
is (/"is a verb, and that is always a pronoun or adjective- 
In Latin, si is the imperative of sum ; being a contrac- 
tion of sity be it ; a mode of expression equivalent to gif 
An was formerly used in the same manner. 
« ^n-ehey will take it, so. Tifnot, he's plain. — Shakes. 
An is the imperative of anan^ a word in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, signifying grant. 
' i Unless. 

This is fixim the Saxon onleasan, to dismiss. It was 
formerly written onless or onlesse. 

" Onless ye believe, ye shall not understand." 
That is, " ye believe, dismiss that \,fact'] ye shall not 
understand." Yet. 

This is the 6ame as^^/ from the Saxon getan, to obtain* 

Stiil. 
This is from the Saxon stcilany to place or put. 
BUe i^s from al€SG?i, to dismiss. Imp. alee* 

C 
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SENTENCES. 
IVhat is a sentence ? 

A Btntener ifi a number of words ranged in fircfiercn 
<ler, and making comfihte sense. 

What does the formation of sentences depend on P 
On agreement and government. 
IVhat is agreement ? 
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Tho* or thought 

These arc from thaf and tfnajlg / the imperatives i 
ihafian and thaj^an^ a difierent spelling of the san 
word which signified / oi/bin. Many of the common pec 
pie both in England and America^ pronounce the woi 
thaf or thof which is the exact original. *' Though li 
.slay me 9 yet I will trust in him^" That iS) I allo^i 
sufifiQse he shall slay me," Sec. 

But. 

This is used in two senses^ as it is derived from two or 
ginals of different significations. One is from hot theifl 
I 3 rati ve of botan^ to6oot''^a. word still used in English ft 
tnore or addition. . The other from be-utany be outy be a! 
sent. Gawin Douglas uses bot and btiiy as words of dii 
linct significations ; and so do many old authors. 

<' Bot thy worke shall endure in laude and glorie^ 

.But spot or fait condine eteme memoire." 

Here bot is more^ further $ and but^ be out or wit/tout. 

In modem English, we say, " But let us proceed: 
that iS) bot or more. We say, " all but one," that is, **« 
be outy one," or except one. But is now used in bot 
senses^ and is always the contraction of a verb. 

Without. 

This is from wryth^Utan^ to be out : It has the sense < 
buty from be^utan. It is applied to words and to sentei 
ces. " I will not go vtithout (be out) him.":;" It cann< 
be read without (be out) the Attorney General con sen 
to it»" — L. Mansfield. Jind. 

This is from an tht imperative o^a^tan^ togivcy and a< 
the fertes, rest, remainder. An, ad, give the rest. 

The usual definition xiiand is v/retchedly incorrcc 
««yfwi/isaconjunction copulative ; the conjunction connec; 
sentences so as out of two, to make one sentence." Thu 
*•*• You and I and Peter rode to London^* is one sentenc 
made up of three. " You rode^ I rode^ Peter rode.** Bi 
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When one word stands connected with zinother word 
.n the same number^ catCf gender^ and pvraon^ 

What is government ? 

It is when one word causes another to be in some 
^ane or mode, 

iet us try another example.— ''i bought a book for four 
Mlings and sixfience,** That is, according; to the usual 
le&nition. **/ bought a book for four MUiiigSy I bought 
I book for sixfiencc.** And^ with all its connecting force, 
:annotmake one sentence of these. 

And is a contraction of a noun and vttrb, / bought a 
\Qok for four shillings^ give the addition, lix ficncv. 

Lestm 
From leaan^ to dismiss. Hence Uatte and rcUaae. 

" Kiss the son, leat he be angry." ** That Is " Kiss lh«: 
•on, diitniUs or omiV, that, he will be &ni^ry." This by the 
vay, is a proof that this mode of expression, which has 
litherto been considered the present tense of the sub- 
unctive is merely aneliptical form of the future indicative. 

nine c 9 

This is the participles o^aeony to cte% It was forrr.crly 
irritten «M, aithenct^ &c. and is to this day pronouni.ed by 
he common people, «c-'iff, acny .l.i^ Uc- It is usiil for^'t;: 
htiice^ or for aeen^ for at ting that, or for ^-esn ihat, Birt 
kt this day writers oft»j:i use the purticipic ^ofcing* 

From the German, f*, that^ a pronoun. 

Many other words, as exccfity bciauac^ are commonly 
uilled conjunctions— but very im!:roptrly. Siiict. Lu:»ji 
voi-ds have been iiicorpo rated with t!ic haxon, we use m///- 
xoae^ on catidition^ i^miiiled :/iat, iiciirly iii the sencc oi it, 

Al3BREVlA'iiOlN.S called FilEPOrflTlONS. 

Uirh. 
With is fi*om withu.'ij to join. " A hoiiJie ^r: ith a W:ili," 
S| ** A hoxxsQjoin aWiilK"iLis ofien synouimous with bij, 

Throvgh. 
This is from tlie Gothic duuro^ or Teutonic, thurith^ a 
)assage or gate. Hpnce Ahe English «/oor, the German 
Awrr, thur^ ficc. Fro?n, 

The Gothic noim, from a beginning. " Five miles/roTw 
J«J©w-Yprk" isj i^Vvf milts bejiinning A^civ^York. 
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RULE I. 
A verb must agree with its nominative case in nunb 
bcr and person. 

Examples. 
In the solemn style — thou readesty he readeth, ye read* 
In the familiar style— -/.§'o, he goesyive go^yougOm 

' To 

From the Coihic taui uct^ tffccty coiuummation ; pahi- 
ciple tauic^ from tauyariy to dOy tejinhh. It seems tu have 
been prefixed to verbs, on di*opping the Saxon tennina- 
tioH of the infinitive &;/, with a \ic\v to distinguish vfrA« 
from nonius. One Lvea ch^r.gey one l<rve% to clMngCy that 
is> act change. 

The Latin erf is probably from acr, which is from c7c-« 
tnmy participle oiagersj and Corresponds with to in senM 
and derivation. Q/* 

From the Saxon afora^ offn/iringy consequence* The 
Russians formerly used this, where the English would 
use eoriy as a patronymic ending. Petersbny the PwUusians 
would have called Fclavhof. For 

From the Gothicj^ fairinay cauae. Christ died for us— 
that is, cause us» By 

This is from Oy(h^ the imperative of deon, to 6c. This 
viras formeily used for during. ** He mado Clement, ty 
his life, helper, and successor." ^Fabian. 

In old authors it was written be. 

*» Ee my feth, b^ my troth.' -^ — Cheevy Chase. 

"We now say. By my faith. 

Between.- Bettoixt. 

Bctvfceii is the inii)crative bcy and tnvrgcny tivain^ 

Betwixt is be and ttvas the Gothic for tivo, 

Beforcy behind^ A./ow, beddey are compounded with 6e, 
and the nouns yb re*, hindy loiVy side. 

Bencathy is from be and neath ; that is bottom. From 
neathy we have nethery nadiry still in use. 

Under seems to be on nether^^ov as the Dutch pro- 
nounce it nedcKy from neath. 

Beyond is from behind geondy the participle of ganyOV 
gangauy to go. Beyondy is therefore befiasned. 

Wdrdy is the Saxon ivardov iveardy imperative of war- 
mr^n^ to look* at. It is tlic same as the French §arder i 
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EXPLANATION. 
fhau U the second periton singular number^ and so is the 
iMtrh readeat, J9iris the third person singular^ and so is rtad" 
#M. Te is the second person plural number, and so is the 
verb readm And it may be obsei^ed in the familiar sty le, that 
each veH> is in the same person as the nom inati ve word. 

fer we begin with tz^ words which the French begin with^'-. 
Hence come fodrdtn^ iowarriy homewardy /heavenwards ^l*. 

The- English ward and warden^ are the same as guard 
and. guardian^ derired from the French garder* 

Athwart'^ is from athweorian^ to twUt. 

Anumg^ amongst are from gemevigan^ to mix* 

jigainat, in the Saxon, ongegen, probably from the same 
root as the Dutch jagencn^ to meet^ or opfiosc. 

Jttnid^ amidst^ are from on viiddan^ in the midst, 

Along^ is from the Saxon on longy a length or distance^ 

Rounds around^ in Saxon, wheil on tjHsU : whence pro- 
bably the English wheeL On round or one round* Dan* rund* 

JiaidCf abroad^ acroasy aatride^ are formed in the same 
ntanner. 

On aide^ or one aide. We often say now, He went one aide. 

Instead^ w'in place. JSed^teady home-ateady are bsd-^ 
filactj home-filttce. 

Jtboufy from onbttta^ abuta^ one bound. Hence to butt 
and bound. 

AJttr^ the comparative of aft^ the kind part. 

Jlft^ is retained only in the seamen's diakct. 

Ufiy probably from the same root as top. 

Ovevy from Saxon ufa^ u/era. ufermoat which signify 
/lig/ii higher^ higheat. Hence abovc^ upper^ uppenr.jnt. 

ABBREVIATIONS called ADVERBS. 
The termination ly^ is from Saxon Uclie^ like ; heaven^ 
ty is heavenlike. 

Aghaat is from agaze^ to look with astonishment. 
AgOy is merely a contraction of agone^ from go. 
Aawtd&rj is from uaundredy participle of aaundrian to 
ji^keWy In the Danish skiev^ is to tiviat^ [aeparate. 
jtakantj askance, in the Dutch) achuin^ wry^ crooked % 
Tq witj from wittan^ to know. 
Miughty noughtj no whit. //eedsj needia* 

Anon in onr( moment, kc.) 

C 3 
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REMARK 1. 
. Although the nominative word commonly stands before 
the verb, as in the foregoing examples; yet it may follow 
an intransitive ^erb, as. On a sudden afi/ieared the- Queen^l 

. And when a question is asked or a command given) the 
nominative must follow the verb or auxiliary sign^-astduf 
he go? vere you there ? go thou^ awake you. But in giving 
commands we j^enerally omit the nominative-as,^o,arf9aj(:f. 

Aloncy only^ from all oncy one like. 
Alive J on life^ or in life. . Aftleefi^ on or in sleefl* 
A?iew, abroad, formed in the same manner* 
Farewell, go welly from the old verb,yaraw, togo» Hence 
fare a fiassagc, thoroughfare, to pay the fare. 
Aught or ought, a whit or one whit. 
Awhile, in ti?ne, or time that. 

Aloft J in aii% In Saxon loft is air. Hence, to Ufty loft y 
lujft lee, leeward, 8cc. 

Enough, Dutch genog, content. Lo, horn look. Hence 
our vulgar exclamation, la souK 

Lie f Irom le f, glid, delight, still used, but corrupted 
into lives. " i had as Uvea.'* f 

Once, trjlci'y thrlc^y formerly written anea, twies^ thries* 
Perhaps the pcssesbive of one, two, three. 

jRo^/trr, the coini)arativeof ra,'Ae,/iro7» t,sw\ft. Rcuht 
is used by Miilon. 

iicldom, an adjf ctive^ rare uncommon. In Dutch ^clden, 
German, fsehen, from the same root. 

i>iark, Sa.Ko?!, st^re, strong; but now used like total, 
entire, atark- niaj, 

Sfuin, from apiingc^ Mrdng, 9fian new, span clean. 
Hence ijiurigie^ 

Auc, a vefb, which the French retain. It is the impe- 
ativ%; of cvdr, to have; aye, have iu Yes, is ay-es^ 
have that. 

Yra, in Gcrni'in j^7, prou. 'jaw, Is from the same source. 
jVj, ;*o^,-frDm an cl.i v/o"d signifying uniuilling. In 
l>anish it is ?iodig, in Dutch, rioode, node. 

Sue \ is Mr. Home's tii:;ory of the parUcles. If in 
Rome instances his ^syste.n 13 liable to doubts and cxc6p- 
t:oirj, yet ia gsaeral it is v/iil founded, being clearly es- 
tekblMed by undisputed etymology. 
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REMARK 2. 

When ikercy nor^ or tithcry precedes the word in the 
beginning of a phrase, the nominative may follow the 
verb or auxiliary ; as " there was a man ;*' ^^nor am I so- 
licitous ;" " neither hath this man sinned, nor his pa- 
rents." John ix. S. , 

REMARK 3. 

When an intransitive verb stands between two nomina- 
tive words, the one in the singular, and the other in the 
plural number, the verb more elegantly agrees with the 
first — as, ' the 9um is ten pounds — all things are dust." 

FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 

Solemn Style. 

Who is 1 thou O man, that finsume 2 on thy own wis- 
dom ? Thou ought 3 to know thou are 4 ignorant. He 
that cotjfesa 5 his sins and forsake 6 them, shall find 
mercy. A soft answer turns 7 away wrath. Anger 
rents 6 in the bosom of fools. 

Familiar Style. 

Philadelphia are 9 a large city ; it stands 10 on the west 
side of the river Delaware, and am 1 1 the most regular city 
in America. It containith 12 a variety of difitrent sects ; 
all sfieak 13 their own language ; and \.hty ivor^hififteth l-i 
as they please. Invere 15 much delighted with it; 1 imA- 
fs 16 that thou couldst IT see it, and observe its manners. 

N. B. The nominative to a verb is found by aiiking u 
question, who or what? Example : " A clear conscieijce, 
which weoughtcarefuliy to preserve in every station of life, 
and which will secure to us a perpetual source of inward 
tranquility, will also be our principal guard aguirist the 
abuses of malevolence." Here the qiitslion occurs what 
will be our guard ? &c. The answer is a clear cuiscitnce ; 
whieh is therefore the nominative case to the verb be. 
The noun to which an adjective refers is found in the same 
manner. Exam|:le : " A man in office, to \* horn some im- 
portant trust is committed, ought to be exceedingly cau- 

l art. 5 prcsumelh. 3 oughtcst. 4 art. 5 coufesscih 
6 forsaket^. 7 turneth. 8 restclh. 

9 is. 10 stands, il is. 12 contcans. 13 s;2c;\!;. i'i 
woriihip. 15 .iiis. 10 wish. 17 could. 
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tious in his behaviour." Ask the question, who ought to 
be cautious f the answer is, a man in office ; inan there* 
fore is the noun) to which the adjective cautious refers* 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns singular connected by a copolai-' 
tive conjunction, may have vcrbs^ fironouna^ and tioumt 
agreeing with them in the plural number. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . Envy and vanity arc detestable vices. 

2. Brutus and Cassius were brothers ; they Xfere/rieruis 
to Roman liberty. , 

EXPLANATION. 

1. £nvy and vanity are both nouns in the singular num- 
ber, but being joined by the copulative conjunction am/, 
they require the word are to be in the plural number. 

2. Brutus and Cassius are both in the singular numbei\ 
but being united by a copulative conjunction they form a 
plural, and require the verb were^ the nouns brothers 9did 
friends and the pronoun they to be in the plural number* 

REMARK. 

When nouns singular are united by a disjunctive con* 
junction, the verb^ fironsun^ and noun following must be 
in the singular number, as referring to one only ; as, <^ ei- 
ther John or / was there ; ** neither pride nor envy, nor 
any other vicious passion disturbs my repose." 

FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 

Wisdom and learning is 1 very necessary for men in 
high station. Peace and security is 2 the happiness of a 
community. Sobriety and humility leads 3 to honor. You 
and I is 4 very studious* You and he was s accounted 
good sholar* 6 Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough was 7 great gemerals ; he was scourge 8 to the 
house of Bourbon* Love, joy, good humour and hiendship 
raises 9 correspondent feelihgs in every heart ; it sweeten 
10 all the pleasures of life; but hatred, ill nature, jealou- 

1- are* S are. 3 lead. 4 are. 5 were* 6 scholars. 7 
were* 8 they were scourges. 9 raise* 10 they sweeten. 
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' ly^envy, insincerity and melancholy diffuMCB 1 1 iu 12 balc- 
fulinfiuenccy and cajita 13 a cloud over social felicity. ' 

N.B. It must be remarked, tliat when different persons 
i are mention ed> the verb must agree with the first in pre- 
; fefenc6 to both the others, and with the second in prefcr- 
t ence to the third. Thus all three persons united«->-as, 
I yo» and 1 and he^ make %se^ the first person plural* 

You and J make ive. 

You and Ae, make ye or youy the second person. 

RLLLi 3. 
Kouns of multitude, though they are in the singular 
Bumber, may have a verb and pronoun agreeing with 
them either in the singular or plural. 

EXAMPLES. 
The assembly is or are very numcvous-thfy arc much 
^vided. ** My people is or are foolish — they have not 
" l^Qown me." The company %vas or wei-e noisy. 

EXPLANATION. 
Msembly is a noun of muuitude andmay be united 
■^ilh w in the singuktr, orwith are in the plural number. 
The same is observable oificofile and ccmfiany,^ 

, 11 diifuse. 12 their. 13 cast. 

* We would have strict regard to the meaning of these 
.Collective nouns, in determining wliether the singular or 
plural number is most proper to be joined with them. 

And if the indefinite article a or a« precedes the noiJi, 
the verb must be singular ; as, " a company wa«, &.c." 

There are some nouns in the English, that have a plu- 
ral termination, which are really in the singular, and 
arc followed by verbs in the singular. Such are newsy 
fidxnsy oddej victuah^ alntu^ bcUoiLn^ gcllowsj and some- 
times wages. Means is used in both numbers, andbomo- 
times fiaitis. 

EX'AMPLES. 

•* What is (he news ?" General Practice. 

•* Much ficiins was taken." Pope. 

"It is odds s what is the odds ?'* General Practice. 

■* The victuaU is good.'* General Practice. 
.ic We had such very line victuals that I Qould not eat 
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FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 
His caittle ft 1 very large. Tlieir constitution ven 
subverted by ambition. The church were 3 not fcee linof 
false professors. The island contain 4 many inhabitants 
N. B. Cattle^ though in the singular number, xjouyej 
an idea of plurality, and therefore requires the verb t 
be plural, in all cases. But constitittioriy church and isiam 
are not nouns oC multitude, and they require a singuli 
verb ; though good writers have used them as such, wic 
a plural verb. '^ What reason have the church of Uom 
to talk of modesty in this case ? — Tillutson, vol. 1. sei 
49. Jin some cases this is admissible. 

RULE 4. 
An adjective must agree with its noun in numbei 
Participles in the nature of adjectives, refer to soin 
nouU) but have no variation. 

EXAMPLES. 
2'hi9 man> that boy, these men, those boys, this kind. 

EXPLANATION. 
Msnt is in the singularnumber, and so is the adjectiv 
! are. 2 was. 3 was. 4 contains. 

•* He gave much alms,'* Bible. 

« To dak an alms." -Bible. 

" Give, me that deliows." General Practice^ 
, ^ l^et a gailows be made." Bible. 

« TTitM is a means.** General Practice, and almost al 
good writers. 

" The wages of sin is dei^tb." Bible. 

Uod^ this remark we ms^y v^nk bilMardSyJivfSy ethia 
nufthematiesy meosits^ ht/stcrics, and perhaps richeSf 

<< BiUktrdn qv Jives is a game.''. General Praclipe^ 

*• The measles is a d^ease**' Genera^ Practice* 

** £thic9 or mathetmnics U a science**' Gen. Prac« 

Hysterics is often used \\\ the same manner. 

" The metaphysics of language is not yet sufiicientl 
cultivated. ' '"^A^c&aelism 

** In one hour is so great riches^ come to nought." Bible 

9ul wages and riches are more frequently considers 
S^s plurals. See CJtaucer. 

* .Aftcientty riches waS' in the »n^ular richesse ; an* 
in the plural, richesses ; so that riches is literally in th 
•ingular nuinbert 
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fir. Bm^ \m 8ihg«lAr, and «o is ihatm Men and boy 9 are 
md| aad so are the adiectives the^e and thote.^ 

REMARK 1. 
Adjectives are commonlf placed before the nouns to 
feh they refei*. 

EXAMPLES, 



*•• 


JMwn. 


&ve 


men. 


tiioiis 


women 


id 


Mends 


10 


rulers 



jidj. 


^oun 


warm 


ifeather 


polite 


behavior 


frugal 


manners 


illustrious 


general 



EXCEPTIONS. 

!• When something depends on an adjeetive^ it fol- 

rsthe noun— >as9 

Noun Adj. 

Articles necessary for a family 

food convenient for* me 

method suited to his capacity 

L When the adjective is emphaticaU it is placed af- 

the noun ; as, 

Nbxin Adj, 

Alexander the great 

Scipio the younger 

Socrates the wise 

• Sometimes an intransitive verb is placed between 
noun and adjective— -as^ 

Noun Verb Adj. 

The sun is pleasant 

the war was expensive 

virtue is amiable* 

• Sometimes the adjective stands before the verb or 
iliary— *as, 

Adj* Verb. Noun^ 

Happy is the man 

happy shall he be* 

It will be well to remark, that we have no adjectives 
be language that are varied, except thi9 and that. 
others, being the same in all genders and numbers^ 
not help agreeing witli their nouns— iis a gi^d boy« 
^d boys, or ff^od girls* \ ■ 
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6. Wh^n several adjectives agpree with one nouti^ thef 
may stand after it ; as^ a woman modesty aenHble^ and 
pru dent. 

REMARK 2. 
Articles are commonly placed before adjectives ; thiUi j 
jirt. Adjm Nourim 

A wise legislator, 

a great scholar 

the best season 

the sweetest apples. 

But they are placed after the adjectives allyntcky and 
many ; thus^ 

Adj. Art* Miun 

All the men 

such a man 

many a man. 

And after any adjective, subjoined to the adverbs, ft, 



•«} how : thus. 








Adv. 


Adj. 


Art. 


JSToun. 


So 


great 


a 


hero 


as 


fine 


a 


genius 


how 


brierht 


a 


sun 



REMARK 3. 

When this and that^ these and thoae^i stand opposed to 
each other, this and these refer to the last member of the 
sentence, that and those^ to the former. 

" Selflovey the spring of action, moves the soul : 

Reason's comparing balance rules the whole ; 

Man, but for that no action could attend, 

And but for this were active to no end," Pope. 

That in the third line, refers to self-love in the first ; 
and this^ in the fourth refers to reason in the second. 

" Some place theibliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these.** 

Those refers to men who place the bliss in action j these^ 
to men who place the bliss in ease. 

REMARK 4. 

The distributive pronomical adjcsctives, each^ evcrvj 
other^ must always have verbs agreeing with them in the 
singular number ; for they refer to individuals separate 
from each other ; as, 
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Each of us f9^not each of us arc. 

Every one was — not every one were. 

Either of the men r«— not either of the men are* 

REMARK 5. 

Many words are either nouns or adjectives ; aS) i^ody 
roili Instead of single names, we often use compound 
nouns ; as, Jire-itoveam 

REMARK 6. 

Adjectives often refer to whole numbers of sentencesi 
as to nouns ; thus, " Agreeable to oixier, the committee 
passed a vote; ^^ firior to the decree, it was resolved." 
These sentences are transposed; the natural. order be- 
ing ; " The committee passed a vote, agreeable to order." 
•• It was resolved yimr to the decree." The adjectives 
Agreeable^ prior^ agree with the preceding member of the 
sentence ; the committee passed a vote, which (act) was 
agreeable to order- It was resolved, which (act of resolv- 
ing) was prior to the decree. This is an established usage 
in the language.* The same rule is found in this sentence ; ' 

♦ In the sentence, *'^ previous to the vote, a motion was 
made," previous seems to refer to the word time^ implied. 
But the general rule is, that the adjective, in these phra-^ 
ses, agrees with the whole member of a sentence. An-- 
ttcedenty subsequent^ pursuant^ according^ conformablcj suit' 
ttblcf independent y are used in the same manner. 

Some late wnters, not attending to this idiom of the lan- 
guage, have aifected correctness by using adverbs in such 
phrases ; previoueli/ to this t vcsnt, agreeably to order, con^ 
formably to his intention. I do not recollect to have seen 
subsequently to this event, or accordingly to orders, ever 
used ; but they are just as correct as the other examples 
which are frequently used. Setting aside the difficulty of 
pronouncing such phrases, the modern alteration is agross 
violation of the rule of construction, and of the purest prac- 
tice. For instance, agreeably means in an agreeable man» 
ner; but what an awkward construction is this : inan agree^ 
Me manner to the ordei- of the day^ it was resolved. This is 
the literal resolution of the phrase, which is not English ; 
there being no situation in which to will properly foUov 
the adverbs agreeably^ accordingly^ &c. as their regimen 
[n those examples where the adjective seems ^) denote4h 
manner ofactintr^ or beings and thus to qualify the verb/tgk 
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" Suppose that John should come this morning*" 
that refers to the whole subsequent part of the sent 

But this relative is usually omitted. 

REMARK 7. 

One adjective dften qualifies another ; as, veiy col 
mvcet^ most excellent. In these expressions, the lasts 
tive refers to, and qualifies the noun employed in thi 
tence;' and the fii*stldjective qualifies the last, or'i 
the degree of the quality predicated of the thing. ' 
*it is very coldwather ^ vfeather is the noun ; cold At 
the gUaHty of the weather ; and very marks the deg 
that quality. 'The phrase, right iborshififul is oi 
"kind, and many others.* 

Bt6ad of the aenttnce^ it is mbre agreeable to the an 

*of obr language, to suppose the word mann^ implie 
'* he behaved himself conformable to that blessed exam 
that is, he behaved in a manner conformable* Or w< 

'suppose conformable to agree with he in the begihni 
the isentence; he conformable to the blessed examp 
haved himself. This last is the Latin idiom, and n< 
frequently found in English, especially among the ] 
But in most instances, the manner of action or bein 
nothing to do in the sentence. Thus, "agreeable t< 
mise, he called at five o'clock." In this sentence th 
iio reference to the manner of calling; the time is s 

' ticular circumstance in the promise, but it is not tt 
\y circumstance ; the whole affirmation or declarati 
called at Jtve o'clock is agreeable to promise. This 

' true Construction ; it is the genius of the language 
had grammarians examined our ovni language and i 

' ciiiiar idioms^ they would have discovered, long I 
XiOW) that adjectives may agree with sentences or me 
^f a sentence J as well as with nouns. 

I \t^ould just i^mark farther, that the original d' 
tive meaning of some adjectives in able, seems to be a 
lost in modern usage. Thus, suitable^ agreeable^ con^ 
nble^ jfiro/iortionabley and others, do not often denote 
may be suited^ cotiformed or may agree ; but what is i 
or €Of{formedj Or agrediig*** " With a force suitable 
enterprize,"* is a more usual expression than «< ^ 
forces suited to the enterprize." 

* Fery is merely the French vrai^ true ; anciently 
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REMARK 8. 
jectiveft sometimes qualify verbs and adverbs ; as^ a 
ounda cliar ; a stream v>ork9 clear ; the sun ehines 
r or vfarm j he came quick ; he Uvea /ligh / he ride* 
i it fioUahea amooth ; he was very coldly received ; 
s planted yM//refl«07w6/t/.* 

I English viray. The rule above laid down is one 
ibest established in the language ; aivl had not grarn* 
ins been blinded by a veneration for tlie learned lan- 
;&) the rule would not have passed to this time undis- 
fid« Soxufi eminent critics have condemned such copi- 
ions as, extreme cold, wondroua tviae ; but these ex- 
ions are in e^cact conformity to the English idiom* 
rove this we need only advert to this fact, most oC 
phrases which have gained an undisputable establish- 
»areofSa3Lon origin. The phrases, extremely cold^ 
fiy virtuoua^ are good English ; and indeed we should 
onounce nevere virtuous bad English. But whoever 
I of verily cMj mostly excellent ? Perhaps it will be 
that v^ry, most^fullj kc. in such phrases are used 
biallif This is a pitiful substitute for truth. Th« 
IS, the Saxon idiom was to use one adjective to quan 
tother ; and this^diom stands its ground in the Sax- 
"anch of the language ; but the Latin idiom, than an 
ive is qualijied by an adverb^ has been introduced, 
he derivatives from the Roman tongue- Both idioms 
ood in English \ both are derived from the highest 
iiity, and stand on the immovable basis oi general un^ 
ted firactice^ the foundation of all languages on earthy 
! think no person will deny the examples above to be 
English ; or that the adjectives are added to the verbs 
Qote some quality of action or being. A bell sounds 
is good English ; indeed clearly would be very awk- 
. Yet clear denotes the manner of a bell's sounding* 
''y coldly is most clearly good English ; and "will any 
»n say very is an adverb ? These are remains of the 
ti idioms which grammarians have no authority to 
2mn. Indeed in Latin derivatives, I should prefer 
nion of an adjective with an adverb to that of two 
'bs. Extreme suddenly^ though seldom used^ is a 
r. phrase than extrexri^li/ suddenly ^ 
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FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 

That \ pens want mending. TTrar 2 books are torn. 
These S is a fine day. Thu 4 will make excellent scho- 
lars. Tht%t 5 lad \f ill be an honor to his friends. T/df 6 
ladies behave with modesty. 

*' To diversify M ^*e ♦ A:2?n/ of in formation s,the industry of 
the female work! is not to be unobserved." Sfiec* Ab. 4^8. 

EULE 5. 

The relative pronoun musi agree with its antecedent > 
in number, gender, and person. 

EXAMPLES. 

L This is the boy^ ivho studies with diligence ; i^erwili 
make a schoh\r. 

2. The girl w/io sits by you is very modest ; shemiJl 
be a very amiable woman. 

o. The pen, which you gave me, is good ; it writes 
very well. 

EXPLANATION. 

In the first example, boy the antecedent, is mascu- 
line gender ; therefore who and Ar, the relative and pro- 
Boun, must be masculine. " - ■ : 

In the second, ^ir/ the antecedent, is feminine; there«» 
fore the relative who and pronoun she are feminine. 

In the third, /ten the antecedent is neuter, or of neither 
gender ; therefore the relative nifhich and pronoun ii must 
be used ; these slandin<^ for things without life.. 

REMARK. 

The antecedent is sometimes omitted ; as, " give 
tribute to whom tribute is due :" that is, " to the fierson 
to whom tribute is due." 

The relative is often omitted ; as, *' the man I saw;" 
". the thing I want ;*' that is, *' the man who?n I saw j" 
" the thing w/iich I want." 

FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 

He which I is not contented with the goods of fortune 
vfhom 2 he now enjoys, must expect to be unhappy, even 
with greater possessions. He which 3 delights in villainy 
must be rewarded with the infamy whom 4 he deserves. 

His sister, which 5 is much beloved by hid 6 acquai nt- 

» This kind.'' 
1 These. 2 those. 3 this. 4 those. 5 this. 6 these. 
1 who. 2 which. 3 who. 4 which. 5 who. 6 her. 
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S4ice) tarUa 7 virtue and good sense, is older than I am ; A« 
8 sings and dances well, and hU 9 good breeding andswect« 
ness of temper are the admiration of its 10 compaixions. 

Virtue is /us 11 own re>Fard. In this life 'She \2 aff 
fordU peace of mind to those which 13 possess /rtm 14» 

N. B. fVho is both nxasculine and feminine; referring 
to persons of potii sexes : Which is applied to things 
'vridiont life, and to br.utes. 
. The relative pronouns arc the same in both numbers. 

RULE 6. 
If no nominative comes between the relative and the 
y^rb} the relative is the nominative. 

EXAMPLES; 
This is the man who taught rhetoric. The estates of those 
%oho Aave taken arms against their country ought to be con* 
fiscated* \ye have a constitution which secures our rights* 

EXPLANATION. 

In these expressions there being no nominativebetwecn 
the relatives who and which and the verbs taught^ have ^ 
ai\^ sec.uresj therefore the relatives are the nominatWe* 

REMARK. 
The verb to be has a nominative after it, as well as be- 
fore it ; as, " it was If* '* ye are they who justify your* 
selves." Tor this reason this passage seems to be nngram- 
jnatical, '^ whom do men say that I am ?" Matth« xvl. 
13. 'It ought to be wAo, governed of fl7/i." 

.But in the infinitive mode an objective case follows ^f i 
B&i I thought it to be him ;" " you believe it to be we." 

RULE 7. 
But if the nominative comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by the following verb) 
or some other word. 

EXAMPLES. 
This is the man whom 1 esteem, whose virtues merit 
distinction, and whom I am happy to oblige. 

EXPIJVNATION. 
There being the nominative /between the relative whom 
and the verb esteehi^ whom is in the objective case, govern* 

7 her. 8 she. 9 her. 10 her. 1 1 its. 12 it, 13 who. U it* 

8 
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ed by the intransitive verb esteem* The next relative d 
noting possession, is put in the possessive case tvhoBe i vir^* 
tuet being the nominative to merit. In the last mefhb& ^ 
of the sentence, whom is governed of o^/fg-^r ; there bein^ 
a nominative / between the relative and the verb) 9m.« ' 
N. B. The compounds of who follow the same rufe*-^ , 
" Whoever I am ;" " Whomsoever you please to appoint.*^ - 

FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 

The boys, ^ho i I admire, are those that study. The 
women, who 2 I saw, were very handsome* The servant 
who 3 you sent, is not returned. Who 4 should I me.et the , 
other day. JVho 5 should I see but my old friend. The boy 
whom 6 loves study, will be beloved by his mstructor. The 
ladies^ whom 7 possess modesty, are always respected. 

RULE 8. 

Two nouns, signifying the same thing, must be in the 
same case> and are said to be in opposition : as> ^< Paul 
the Appstle," " Alexander the conqueror." 

But if they signify different things, and imply proper- 
ty, the first is put in the possessive case, by adding «, se- 
parstted from the word by an apostrophe. 

EXAMPLES. 
This is John's paper. We admire a man*t courage 
and a ladi/'s virtue* 

EXPLANATION. 

The words John's, jnan's, lady's, denote property, and 
are in the possessive case. 

The same ideas may be thus expressed ; " this is the 
paper of John. We admire the courage of a man^ and 
the virtue of a lady.** 

REMARK 1. 
lA .common discourse, the name of the thing possessed 
i^ generally omitted ; as, St. Paul's ; Mr. Addison's ; 
that is, St. Paul's Church; Mr. Addison's house. 

REMARK 2. 
The apostrophe ought always to be placed in the pos- 
sessive case to distinguish it from the plural number* 

1 whom. % whom» 3 whom. 4 whom. 5 whom. 6 
vbot 7 who. 
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*^"U8, " see the lad' a manners, is possessive ; but, 
** l\ife iada have no manners," is plural. 

FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 

Sfcc that boya 8 impudence ; he disobeys his nuutcra 9 
orders. That^ir^ 10 bonnet is awry. Johnhia 11 book 
jilost. This is George hia 12 paper. The kinga 13 edict 
b published. 

RULE 9. 
Transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

EXAMPLES. 
1. I admire her. She saw him. The Scripture directs ua* 
3. Religion honors its votariea. Shame follows vice. 

EXPLANATION. 
1. The verbs admire^ aawy directs^ are transitive, and 
^vem the pronouns her, him^ ua, in the objective case. 

3. Honora and foUawa^ being transitive verbs, are said 
Co govern the words votariea and vice which express the 
ebjects of their influence. 

REMARK 1. 
Sometimes the personal pronouns and always the rela- 
tives, vfhoj which^ what^ that^ are placed before the verb 
that i^verns them. 

-Pro. and reL Governed by the verba. 
pfhom ye ignorantly worahi/i. 

ISm declare I unto you« 

Whom do you aee ? 

Which will you take ? 

REMARK 2. 
Participles may govern the same causes as their verbs ; 
as, " I am viewing a fine firoapect; I have moved them.** 
Here viewing and moved are participles, yet govern the 
yrords firoafiict and them. 

N. B* As few or no errors are committed under this 
rule it is needless to give examples of false construction. 

RULE 10. 
The answer must be in the same case as the question : 
it being always governed by the verb that asks the ques- 
tion^ though the verb is not expressed. 

8 boy's. 9 master's. 10 girl's. 11 John's. 13 
George's. 13 king's. 
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EXAMPLES. 



qyEsriONS% 
Who wrote this book ? 
vfho is this ? 
Vfhom do you see ? 
whQm do you admire ? 



A17SWKRS* 

George* 
he* 
them* 
her* 



EXPLANATION. 

In the two first questions, wAo, the word that asksl 
question, is in the nominative ; and so are the answ 
George and he. In the two last, iphom is in the objt 
ive, and so are the answers them and her* ^ 

The propriety of this will better appear by express: 
the questions and answers at large. 

CyjESTIONS ANSWERS. 



George wrote it 
it is he ? 
I see them. 
I admire her»^ 



Who wrote this book ? 
who is this ? 
whom do you see ? 
whom do you admire ? 

RULE 11. 
Prepositions govern the objective case. 

EXAMPLES. 
I write ybr him* Give the box to her. You will r 
with themy or with ti^, 

EXPLANATION. 
Fory tOy and withy arp prepositions, and require the p 
nouns himy Aer, them and u« to be in the objective case 

REMARK 1. 
The preposition may be omitted with propriety — 
" give me the book," that is, to me. " I will go n. 
Monday ;" that is, on next Monday. 

REMARK 2. 
Formerly prepositions joined with adverbs, suppl 
the place of pronouns— thus, 
lierewith' ~ 



wherewith 

thereto 

thereat 

thereby 

whereby 

whereunto 

whereof 

wherein 



Weuscdfor<^ 



with this 
with which 
to that 
at that 
by that 
by which 
to which 
.of whiqh 
in which 
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ote« Prepositions are sometimes prefixed to adverbs : 
to fvherey from whcre^ crvcr nvhercj is^c. This Is only an 
>ticd form of expression ; the word /^cf, or some word 
he same import being implied. For example ; " The 
tern limit of the United States extends along the mid- 
}f the river Missisippi> to where it intersects the thir- 
rst degree of north latitude :" that is, to the fiiace 
"f • But the phrase is by no means elegant, 
ote, further. That prepositions are often placed after 
8, and become a p&rt of them ; being essential to the 
Ding. Thus in the phrases to fall on^ to give overj f 
ufi (an account) the particles onj ovevj ufij are essen- 
:o the verbs to which they are atlnexed, because on 
i depends the meaning of the phrases. This sort of 
s ib purely Saxon ; they are often very significant, and 
'place cannot always be supplied by any single woid. 



RULE 1 






m'l unctions connect like cases. 

EXAMPLES. 
m and /were both present, //eand «^tf sit together, 
as told to /iim and mc» It is disagreeable to t^cm 

EXPLANATION, 
le pronoun you^ being in the nominative case, I is 
ired to be there too, because it is coupled io you by 
iORjuucuon a7:d. The case is the same with Af and 
Aim and ?rie ; them and u» ; except that the four last 
n the objective ca%e. 

REMARK, 
hen a compawtoii is made between different persons 
ings, the word that follows thun^ is not governed of 
Hi of some verb or preposition implied ; thus, 



are taller than / 
older than she 
•e younger than they , 
hinkhim handsom- 
[er than mcy 
ings as well as he^ 
te as well as ycu 






1 



I 



2; 



'You are taller than lam. 
he is older than ahe is» 
we are younger than Me-y arc 
you think him handsomer 
than you think me. 
she sings as well as he sin^-s. 
I write as well as you xvriu* 
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FALSE CONSTRUCTION- 
It was agi^eable to him and / 1 that we and ihem i 
should study together. It was told us and ye 3, Will 
he go with you. and / 4 ? Neither she nor him 5 was 
there* He taught both mc and *A<r 6. Either you or j 
me 7 must go. Neither they nor «# 8 were presestii 
John and me 9 are not good scholai*s. 

N. B. The relative who after than^ is improper; it 
ought always to be whom, in the objective; as, "wc 
have a general, than whom Europe cannot produce a 
greater characier." 

RULE 13. 
The infinitive mode follows a verbj noun^ or &xi adj^tf 
live. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. It follows a verb ; as, let us learn to practice -virtue? 

2. A noun ; as, you have a fine opportunity te learn* 

3. An adjective ; as, my friend is worthy to^e trusted. 

EXPLANATION. 

In the first example, firactice is a verb in the infini* 
tive mode, following the verb leariu 

In the second, Itam is in the in^nitive^ following the, 
noun opfiortunity* 

In the third, be is in the infinitive, following the ad* 
jective worrAy. 

REMARK !• 

The inSt^itive mode or part of a sentence often has- 
tate nature of a noun ; and does the office of a nomina* 
tivfe or objective case. 

Cf a nominative : as Of an objective ^ 

love to ftlay. 
hate to quarreU 
desire to Icdrn* 

REMARK 2. 

The infinitive mode is often made absolute or indepen- 
4ent on the sentence ; as, *' to confess the truth, I was 
in fault," ^^hut to firoceedi'* ^^ to conclude^'' &c. This 
mode of. e;s.pression may be resolved into the subjunc- 

\ jxxt* 2 ftiey.. S you. 4. me. 5 he. 6 her, 7 I. 
8 we, 9 L 



r a nominative : as uj 

To f thy is pleasant. '\ f I 

to atudy is useful. r j ^ 

to,bevirtuozi9\zyiis^* J (^ I 



■ 
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tire ; thuS) '' thai I may confess the truth ; that I may 
l)rocee<i; that I may conclude," &c. 

REMARK 3. 

It is a general rule in the language that to\% a sign of 

I'tfe infinitive mode ; but Vre have a few verbs -that will 

'iidmit of another verb after them in the infinitive, with- 

'^at'/o, such as, ^^, darf^ needy make, see, hettr, feel\ as, 

*hchas bid me do it," not " bid me to do it." 

RULE 14. 
A participle, with a preposition preceding it) answers 
io the Latin gerund, and may govern an objective case. 

EXAMPLES. 



By avoiding evil. 
by doing good. 
by seeking peace ; and 
by flurtuing it. 

EXPLAN 



£y shunning hiHi. 
in observing them. 
Jbr esteeming us. 
by fiunishing themi 
ATION. 



The participles avoiding, doings seeking, &c. goverR 
the objective words, evil, good, 8cc. 

REMARK 1. 
But a participle with an article before it, generally has 
the nature of a noun, and may have the preposition qf 
after it. 

By the avoiding qf t\\\* j By the observing of which. 
by the doing of good. | by the punishing of whom. 

The following expressions se«m to be not grammatical* 

fe ("By ^A<? avoiding which. 1 ^ f By avoiding o/* which. 

^ X by the doing which. ?- S "{ ^y ^oi"g ^f which. 

g I. by the observing them, j (^by observing qf them. 

Either the before the participle and of after it, ought 

both to be used, or both to be omitted. 

But our best writers always have used the article before 
the participle, without the preposition after it, and in 
some instances it is avoided without difficulty. 

REMARK 2. 
Participles often become mere adjectives, denoting a 
quality, and as such admit of comparison \ thus, 
Pos. Com. Super. 

A leamed^-'more leamed'-^most Lamed man. 
a loving-'-^more loving-^most loving father, 
a feeHng'-'^iKore fceling-^^most feeling heart. 



Ifj 
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REMARK 3. 
A participle^ with an adverb, may be placed indepen- 
dent of the sentence ; as, " this, generally tftcakingf w 
a good rule." 

Note. Instead of the participle in ed^ some writefSi 
particularly the poets, have used an adjective, derivedtif 
a verb ; as, devote^ annihilate^ exhaust ; for devoted^ 'fimii^. 
hilatedj exhausted s But these are become obsolete* 

REMARK 4. 
The participles in ing often have the nature both of 
noutu and verbs. They are preceded by an article, a 
noun, or pronoun possessive, and yet govern th^ ol^jec* 
tive case. These may be called fiarticifiial noima. They 
are much used in the language, and their place cannot 
always be well supplied by a different construction. 

EXAMPLES. 

" I heard of his seeing him.'* " We seldom hear of a 
man dnafiiHing wealth ; or of a ivoman^a hating flattery." 

Sometimes two participles have the nature of a noun; 
as, " I heard of his bcvtg noficed*** " His being firaisedf 
excited envy." 

Some writers omit the si^n of the possessive ; " we sel- 
dom hear of a 7}ia7i dcsfiiaing wealth." But this seems 
not so correct; for the object of the verb is not so much 
the 7«an, as his contem/it of wealth. Besides the object 
of the verb, the thing heard, is an act passed^, and con- 
sequently a noun ; rather than an act performing^ whicii 
would make despising a proper participle. In this phrasCf 
*' a man despising wealth," despising is a proper partici- 
ple. In this, a man's despising wealth, it is a noun, still 
governing wealth. The latter is a participle noun, and 
the most correct phrase. 

REMARK 5. 
Some participles in ing have a passive signification. 
" The book is now printing.'* " Such articles arc now 
selling at vendue." 

RULE 15. 
A. nominative case, joined with a participle, often 
stands independent of the sentence. This is called the 
case absolute^ 
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EXAMPLES. 

, 7%e 9un being rUcriy it will be warm* They all eotuent' 
^ the vote was passed* " Jesus conveying himself 
^Way; a multitude being' in that place." 

EXPLANATION. 
.• The words in Italics are not connected virith the other 
parts of the sentence, either by agreement or govern- 
ment ; they are therefore in the case obsolete^ whichi 
m. English is always the nominative. 

FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 
_ Him I being sicky the physician was called* 
mm 2 being crazy, it was necessary to confine him. 
Her 3 being dressed, she went to the assembly. 
Them 4 being convened, they began business. 
Um j5 knocking, the door was opened. 

RULE 16. 
An adverb must always stand near the wqM which it 
lS designed to afiect or modify. 

!• It is placed before^n adjective ; as> 
^dv. jidj* 

Very wise 

Extremely cold 

rigidly just. 

3« It is usually placed after a verb ; asy 
Verbe Adv. 

To write correctly 

to sing sweetly, 

to. behave politely 

3. It . is placed between an auxiliary and a verb 9r 
participle; as, 

jiux* Adv. Verb* oT Part. 

She was elegantly dressed 

she was greatly admired 

I have often seen 

' . he has been much celebrated 

- we shall be highly pleased 

they will soon observe. 

REMARK 1. 
■ ■ We use many adverbs before- a single verb ; as, " Iconic 
manly eat at six o'clock -" and the adverb never is usually 

1 He. 2 be. 3 she. 4 they. 5 we. 

E 



I do not, know, nothing 
. [about it. 
I did "no/ hear nothing. 
I did not hear naf^ one- 

t^wordit 
he m7\y,nQt gtinane^ 
you canrkQ$. see. none . 
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placed before both verbs and auxiliaries ; as, I " never 
will be saen there." But this seenu not so. elegj^«t a8> 
" I mllnever be seen there^" 

REMARK 2. 
Two negatives deetroy each other, and amount to an 
z^ffijpinativc; thus, 

«' n do, know something about 

1 . ' nu 

Q I did hear something^]. 

|r( I di4 hear one word. 

^. he may get some. 
4 tjou can scesome^ 
MARK 3. 

M) stands alone inanswer; as,..WiH you: gp ? M)^ But 
if any other word is used, the negation is expressed by 
netf as, wiU they go? They will wo/* 

JV^a is used for not ; as, " I. will go» whether, he will:or fJQ. 
A'b is used as an adjective before nouns ;. as,, no nmnj 
719 house, 

RULE 17. 
After the conjunctions, i/*, though^ unle^y excefitj xDhe^ 
ther^ the auxiliary sign is sometiiiiea omixted in the fu^ 
ture time. EXAMPLES. 

" Though he slay me, yet will I truat in him." 

'^ Job xiii. 15. 

'^ Unless he wash his flesh, he shall not eat of the 
holy things." Lev. xxii. 6. 

That is, << thougjb he slay me," &:c. << unless he shall 

wash," &c.* 

■ I ■ ■ . ■ ^ ■ I f .11. J, 1^ 

* Icanaotadmitthatthese expressions belong to th< pre- 
sent tense of th& subjunctivermpd^* The id^as arq clear- 
ly future, and' the verbs are in th&fiiture in the original. 
In most instances where authors have used, >* if I be," 
« if he be," " if he have," " if he pay," &c. the phjrases 
are resolvable into the future or the present form of the 
indicative, by supplying an auxiliary : " If he can or may 
be," " if he shall have," " if he shoujd say." Most authors 
use the pi^eacnt andfuture of the subjunctive promiscuous- 
ly \ sometmiesy; if he has or t«, and at other times, if he 
fmve or be. It appears to me the distinction is very easy. 
Tjje first belongs to the ptesent, and the last to the future. 
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REM-ARX 1. 

The coiijiinctinn may be elegantly omitted, and lite 
oominative be placed after the auxiliary; as, "hitd'I 
-been there,** instead of ** If I had been there;" "Were 
*ithe person," instead df " if I were the person." 

REM ARK. 2. 
Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions, 
which ought to follow, in the subsequent part of the sen- 
tence. 

EXAMPLES. 
Alt/tough our encrcics were powerful, yet w^ defcatoii 
them. 

Whether it was John or Thomas. 
• JtJfbcr the one or the other. 
JViiiher \l\c one nor the other. 
jis with the people »o with the priest. 
Their, troops were not ao brave as ours. 



ATSr .EXERCISE. 



THE following examples will teach children to distin- 
guish the parts of speech^ and enable them to understand 
their connection by agreement and government, accord- 
ing to the foregoing rule.* 

EXAMPLE. 

**. A woman who has lacril, improved by a virtuous an.d 
reBned education, retains, in her decline, an infiucnce over 
.the men, -more flattering than even that of beauty. She 
is the delight of her friends as formerly of her admirers." 

^^ Admirable would be the effects of such refined educa- 
tiohy contributing no le^s to public good than to private 
■happiness. A man, who at present must degrade himself 

.into a fop or a coxcomb in order to please the women, 

^^^^^"^— ^■^■— i— — — i— i^-^i— ^— — ^■^—^— ^— ^>i^ ■ ■ ^— »— — ■■ ■ 

• This is called parsing. In this children may be much 
jMdiated by a Pocket Dictionary, which distinguish the 
parts of speech. This method of parsing the English lan- 
guage^ which has been hitherto very little practised^.is 
the only way to obtain a thorough knowkdge o£ it* 
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would soon discover, that their favor is not to be gainedi 
but by exerting every manly talent in public and private 
life ; and the two sexes, instead of corrupting each others 
would be rivals in the race of virtue. Mutual esteem would 
be to each a school of urbanity ; and miUual desire of pleas- 
ing would give smoothness to their behaviour, delicacy tt 
their sentiments, and tenderness to tlieir passions." 

Hume'9 Hi9t, Man* Sketch 6% 



The foregoing paragraphs may be thus parsed : 



iKfoman 
who 



haa 

tnent 

improved 

by 
a 

virtuous 
and 

r^ned 

education 

retains 



in 
her 

decline 



The indefinite article. • 

A noun, in the singular number, nominatire 

case to the verb retains* 
A relative pronoun, referring to woman, its 
antecedent, nominative case to the verb hatt 
Rule 6. 
A transitive verb, in the indicative mode, pre- 
sent lime, third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative whom Rule 6. 
A noun in the singular number, objective case 

after has. Rule 9. 
A participle, from the verb im/irovey in tbe 
nature of an adjective, agreeing with mer^ 
it* Rule 4* 
A preposition. 
Indefinite article. 
An adjective, agreeing with education. Rule 4. 
A conjunction, connecting virtuouM and r^/Ci' 

cd. Rule 12. 
A participle in the nature of an adjectifc 

agreeing with education* Rule 4. 
A iioun singular, governed by the preposi- 
tion by. Rule 11. 
A verb trans, ind. pres. 1st form, 3d person 
singular, agreeing with its nominative »•• 
man. Rule 1. 
A preposition. 
A pronominal adjective, agreeing with decline^ 

Rule 4. 
A noun, sing, governed by in* Rule 11. 



.-^ t 
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Indefinite.'article, fora, because the following^ 
word begins with a voweL 
mce A noun sing, governed by r^/om* Rule 9» 
A preposition* 
The definite article* 

A noun, plural, governed by ovtrm Rule 1 )• 
An adverb. 
ring A participle in tlie nature of an adjective^ 
derived from pottery agreeing with iriflu^ 
enccm Rule 4* 
A conjunction* 
An adverb. 

A relative pronoun in the room of influence^ 
A preposition. 
"y A noun governed by of. Rule 11. 

A pronoun, feminine gender, nom. to it. 
An intransitive verb, ind. present tense, 3d« 
pe^on sing, agreeing with 9ke. Rule 1. ' 
Definite article. 
ht A noun, sing. nom. after it. Remark on 

[Rule Ctf 
A pronominal adj. agreeing with /ritneU* 
Rule 4. 
U A noun, plural, governed by of. Rule I U 

A conjunction. 
rrly An adverb, from former* 



A noun, plural, governed by qfi Rule I !• 
rable An adjective, agreeing with efftctk^ Rule 4 i 
placed before be* Exception 4 to Rule 4. 
I be Would an auxiliary, be a verb intransitire in« 
dicative, present, dd person plural, agree- 
ing with effects. Rule 1. 

% A noun, plural, nominative to vxmU bcj hf 

Remark 1, on Rule U 

An adjective, referring to education* Rule 4^ 
'd As before* 
tion As before* 

E2 



m 
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'Contributing A participle) agreeing with education, Rtl*** 



no 
leM 

to 

fiublic 

good 

than 
to 

private 
kafifUnesa 
A 

man 
*who 
4Lt fireaent 



An adverb* 

An adverb. 

A preposition. 

An adjective, agreeing with good. Rule ^* , 

An adjective, used as a noun* Remarl^ ^'^ 

Rule 4. governed by /o. Rule 11. 
A conjunction. 

An adj. agreeing with hafipincaa. Rule 4f«' 
A noun, singular, governed by to* Rule If' 



A noun, sing, nominative to would dtaco/ver* j 
A relative, nom. to must degrade. Rule 6. 1 
An adverb, a contract, of at the present tim%' 
must degrade Ay tvh trans, ind. present, 6th form, 3d per* 

son sing, agreeing with who. Rule 1. 
himaelf : A pronoun, objective case, gov. by degrade* 

Rule 9. 
inf ' A preposition. 

a Indefinite article. 

fop A noun, sing, governed by into. Rule 1 K 

or A conjunction. 

a 

coxcomb A noun singular, connected with/a/r, by or. 

Rule 12. 



A noun, sing, governed by in. Rule 1 1* 
A verb transitive, infinitive mode. . 1st form; 
following the noun order. Rule 1 3, 2. 



tn 

erder 
to please 

the 

women A noun, plural, governed by please. Rule 9. 

woidd discover A verb trans, ind. pres. (fip) 3d persol 

sing, agreeing with man. Rule I* 
soon An adverb. 

Hmt A conjunction. 

their A pron. adj. agreeing with l/iwor. Rule 4« 

favor A noun sing, nominative to is, 

is A verb in trans, ind. pres* 3d person sin( 

agreeing with /«v«\ Rule !• 
mt tax adverb. 
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t A verb intraDs* infinitive mode. 

ied A participle, agreeing vfixh favor. 

A conjunction. 

A preposition. 
riing A participle, goTeming /oi^/. Rule 14. 
y A distributive pronominal adj. agreeing vitk 

talent. Rlile 4. 
ly An adj. agreeing with talent. 
It A noun sing. gov. by exerting^ bj Remark S» 
on Rule 9. 

He ^ An adj. agr. with life understood. Rule 4. 

mte An adj. agreeing with life. 



An adj. agreeing with *exe9. Rule 4. 

w A noun, plural, nom. to would be. 

iad An adverb. 

tf/f/Zng' A participle. Rule 14. 

\ A distrib. pron. adj. agreeing with other* 

Rule 4. 
r A pron. adj. standing for a noun. Remark 5, 

on Rule 4 ; gqy. by corrupting. Remaa>k-3i 

Rule 9. 
Id be A verb intrans. ind. pres. 3d person plural^ 

agreeing with «rj:^«. Rule 1. 
U A noun, plural, nominative after be. Rule 6* 

Remark. 



A noun, sing. gov. by m« Rule 1 1* 

ttc A noun, sing. 'gov. by of. Rule 11. 
'ual An adjective, agreeing with eateenu Rule 4* 
^m A noun, sing, nominatite to be. 
Id be As before, 3d person sing, agreeing with c^<- 
teem. Rule 1. 



I 



A distrib. pron. adj. standing for sex also. 
Rutjs 4; Remark $j gov. by to. Rule 1 U 



m 
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a 

ichool A noun, singular, nom. after be/ Rema-)^^ 

on Rule 6* . 

urbanity A noun, sing, governed by qf. Rule 1 1. 

and 

mutual An adjective, agreeing with denre* Rule ^ 

desire A noun sing, nom* to would give. 

pleasing A participle governed by q/l Rule 14. 
would give Give is a trans, verb. ind. present. No* 1 1, 3d 

person sing, agreeing with desire. Rule !• 
9moothnes9 A noun, governed by give. Rule 9. ' 
to 

their A pron. adj. agr. with behiavior. Rule 4. 

behavior A noun, sing, governed by ^o. Rule IK 
delicacy A noun, sing, governed by give^ understood 

Rule 9. 

their As before, agreeing with sentiments, 

sentiments A noun, plural, governed by to. Rule 1 1 • 
mnd 

tenderness A noun, singular, connected by /xnc? to delica* 

cVi or governed hy give^ understood. Rule 9» 
to 

their As before, agreeing with passions, 

pa^siam A noun; pliiral, governed by to^ Rule 1 1. 



"^: 
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Mow do the 'English exfirfM a command ? 

BESIDES the use of stiall^ which may express a c 
mandythe radical form of the verb is used for the si 
I purpose ; as^ go^ comcy v/ritcm This is always addrei 
[. to a person^ and thouj ye, or z/024, is supposed to be un 
•tood ; go thouy come ye* 
What other sense U annexed t9 this form f 
This mode of speaking is used to pray and exhort 
** Grant thy blessing. " " Let thou thy servant de 
in peace." In this sence, and sometimes in giving c 
mandS) o is employed ; as " Do you prepare a dinne 
two o'clock." 

Imfeaative, 
Write thou, or Write ye, or 

Do thou write. Do ye or you write. 

Or thus) omitting the pronouns, 

Write, or do write.* 
A wish or prayer is also expressed by several of 
auxiliiBiry signs, with the pronoun fcllowing ; and t 
either with or without the interjection, Oli 1 

• Jtis surprising that grammarians have made three 
sons in the imperative. These expressions, let me w 
let him tvritej let us wrlte^ and let them writer appea 
be the second person ; for Idi has the sense of /lermi 
Muffcr i permit me to write, Ufc^ We do not address i 
mands or exhortations to oiMselves ; let me write is no 
address to myself, but to a second person, let thou 
that is, permit me. Nor do we address commands 
third person, except by means of a second. Let him 
is a command to a second person or an order conveyed t 
a second to a third person. Let us goy is either an ex 
tation to a number, among whom the speaker includes \ 
sel^ or a command ; as jiermit us to go* In all t1 
•aseS) the address is made to the second person. 
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May he be rcRiored to health ; or 
O 1 May ht be restored ! 
Would he but spare my life! 
0\ Might /behold my dear son ! 
Could he be restored to my longing eyes ! 
May and Might here preserve their usual difitipcli^^ 
May supposes uncertainty, and therefore expresses a pr^'- 
cr. il/#5"A/ supposes a thing which cannot probably \m^l 
pen, and therefore expresses a fruitless wish. 

These expressions correspond, in some measrure} wit^ 
the Greek optative. 

How do the Englikh ex fir ess condition and uticertailfty i 
By prefixing some ad-verb or conjunction to the vetb* 
Verbs subjoined to other verbs in construction, or'to ad- 
verbs and conjunctions implying doubt and condition^ arc 
said to be in the suhjunctivc mode* 
How is this mode formed ? 

By combinations of words, similar to those -in tkc »• 
dicative,* as, 

if I go — if he goes— &c# 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
How are questions asked in the English iangiktge ? 
By placingthe pronoun, or other nominative casej after 
the verb, or first helping vei^. Thus ; 

Have I ? Haf e wc ? 

Hast thou ? ? TJT - > 

1 3 >• Have ye or you ? 

have you r 5 / / « • 

Has he ? or > „ , ^ 

hath he ? S wave they. 

Give an txamjilc vn the several times ? 

J ^resent Time* 
Am I ? Will I ? 
Can I ? Do I ? 
May I ? Do I turn ? 
Shall I ? Dost tho u turn ? 8cc. 

* it has been the practice of some wriiers lo omit the 
inflections of the irregular verbs in the present time of the 
subjunctive. Jj' J wntcy if thou write^ if he write* But 
this form is generally an eliptical future ; ** if he should 
or fJiail wy'ilc." Ihiji a cars to be the genus of the 
language, and most mr ! . n writers use the proper form 
for tiie present j " if thou \vriiei>t, if he writes^'* 



Had I? 
Was I ? 

Could I ? 
Mght I ? 
Should I ? 
Had I been ? 
Could I have been ? 
Might I have beejQ ? 
Should I have been? 
Would I have be^n ? 
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Past Time. 

Would I ? 



W 



Did I ? 

Did I turn ? 

Didst thou turn &c. 



Must I have turned ? 
Might I have turned ? 
Could I have turned ? 
Should I have, turned ? 
Would I have turned ? 

Fulure Thwe, 

Shall I be ? Shall I have been ? 

Wilt thou' be ?• Wilt thou havo bfioni?* 

How arc negatifoe- aenUncos formed i thaiiia^chofu. dfi nve 
m^anyi thing?. 
Bf^piacing theword<;7p£ aften theverb, or fitostLhelpcn 

Examples^ m Present Twte. 



1 ^m not 
Thou art not 
you are not 
He is not 
I have not 
I do not 
I may not 
I can not 

I was not 
I had not 
I did npt 
I could.not 



I 



We-w^not 

... ..-, 

Ye OP you are not 
They arc not 



I turn not, or 7 
I do not turn y 
I am not turning* 

Ifi Past Time. 

I would not 
I should, not 



I have not been 



I might not 



I Was not turned 
I have; nojt turned 



• The first person will I be ? will we be ? is. not used, 
IDcept by a mistake* I h^ve not set down all theitpersons 
uthe interrogative form^ deeming one or two sufficient. 
%c, leax;ner may go thro' the several pcr8on3 at the direc- 
Qfljiof the instructor ; as, a?n I?, art thou? is. he? are 
r or you? lire they ? So in the other examples. 



:^ 



* 
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I had not been I had not turned 

I could not have been ^ I did not turn 
I would not have been I could not turn 
I should not have been I wpuld not turn 
I might not have been I should not turn 

I might not turn 

I may not have turned 

I cam not have turned 

I might not have turned 

I would not have turned 

I could not have turned 

I should not have turned* 

In Future Time. 

I shall not be I shall not turn 

I will not be I will not turn 

I shall not have been I shall not have turned 
You will not have b^en You will not have turned 
Novf do the EngUah M$k quettioiiM in the negative f 
In this manner, place the nominative after the verb or 
first helper, and the no^ immediately after the nominative* 

Examples. 

Am I not ? Will I not ? 

Was I not I Shall I not \ 

Have I not ? Could I not ? 

Had I not ? Would I not ? 

•Can I not ? Should I not ? 

May I not ? 

Have I not been turned ? 
Had I not been turned I 
Could 1 not have been turned ? 
Would I not have been turned ? 
i Should I not have been turned ? 
Might I not have been turned I 
Must I not have beei> turned ? 
When do the English aak questions in the negative /brm ? 
When the speaker is supposed to be acquainted with 
the fact enquired for, or to suspect it ; and to ask for a 
concession or assurance of the fact. It seems in an ar- 
gument, to be a modest way of asserting a fact. But whea 
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the inquirer is supposed to be unacquainted with the fucty 
he ought not to ask the question in the neg^atlve form. 
Thus: 
Does it rain ? asks for information. 
Does it not rain ? implies that the speaker ^apposes it 
; to rain. 

« Do you believe the existence of a Supreme Being ?" 
I would be a very improper question to ask of a known 
Christian. 

** Do you not believe the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing ?" may be asked of any person with propriety ; es- 
pecially in argument. 
Where m the negative to be fiiaced? 
After the nominative case ; thus : 
Do I not write \ Has he nor written ? 

Does he not write ? Should he not be writing 

In the vulgar stile, the negation is placed before the no« 
minativei and contracted thus : Didn't I write f don't he 
fnite ? can^t he write ? But this should not be imitated. 
/(Totem The answer to a negative interrogative sentence, 
if the fact is conceded, is expressed by the aflirmative yea^ 
or a correspondent verb. If the speaker intends to deny 
the &ct^ he answers by the negative no, or a corres- 
pondent verb. It is said by some men of erudition, that 
I the negative form of questioning is not philosophically 
I necessary ; but this is not material ; as, in ourianguage, 
I it certainly has a distinct and important meaning. 
r In teaching the English verbs, especially to foreigners, 
' the learner should be directed to draw out on paper the 
: forms of several verbs at large ; not only in the afiirma- 
tive form, but in the negative and interrogative, And in 
the combined form of both. This should be particularly 
'attended to in the irregulars at large, with a view to un- 
fderstand the proper combinations of the auxiliary aigns, 
irith the radical verb and its participlea. 
; The defective verb ought is thus varied, in the present 
and past time : 

I ought We ought 

r» Thcu oughtcst Ye or you ought 

i He ought They ought. 

Ought has no participle. 
Xf/ is -thus varied in the present time : 

I: 
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I'lct We let 

Thou letteBt Ye or you'Ic?t 

He letteth or lets They let 
ft has no other variation : but it has all tdnses agd j 
ticiples. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

■ 

An English verbs that make the past^ime and pan 
|>le in ed are accounted regular : All that vary from 
rule may be cidled irregular. I shall rank the \v hole of 
irregular verbs under three heads ; first, those ths^ttn 
xbe present tense) past and participle all alike ; as, 
PreMenu /■ FaaU Bart* 

Hurt Hurt Hurt 

Of this kind are the following ; Beat, burst, cast, c 
ciit, heat, hitj knit, let, put, read, rent, rid, set, shed, 
split, spread, thurst, wet. 

The addition of rrf after d or /, would render the so 
«f that word disagreeable ; as, hittedj fiiuted^ &c. 
which reason it is omitted. 

Mtem Beat sometimes, makes beaten in the particif 
And beatf heated. 

2. Those that make the past time and participle ali 
but different from the present time ; as the following 



Present* 

Awake 

Abide 

be 

behold 

bind 

bleed 

breed '• 

bring 

build 

buy 

catch 

creep 

deal 

dig 

dream 

drink 



Paat and Part^ 
Awoke 
abode 
been 
beheld 
bound 
bled 
bred 
brought 
built or budded 
bought 
caught 
crept 
dealt 
dug 
dreamt 
drank 



Present. 

dwell 

feed 

feel 

fight 

iind 

flee 

fling 
geld 

bend 

unbend 

bereave 

beseech 

leap 

lend 

lose 

make 



Past and F 
dwelt 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 

gelt or gelc 
beat 
unbent 
bereft 
besought 
leapt or lea] 
lent 
lost 
made 
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Bent. 


Past and Part. 


Present.. 


Past and Part.^ 


in 


meant 


have 


had 


St 


met 


hear 


heard 


1 . 


paid 

»rent 

said 


kecpi 

lay. 

lead 


kept 
^ laid 
led 


I. 


sought 
sold 


leave 
stick 


left 
stuck 


1 
)t 

P 


sefvt 

shot 

sl^ 

slimg 

smelt* 


stingy 

sweep 

sweat 

teach 

tell 


stung 

swept 

swet 

taught 

told 


Id 


spent 


think 


thought 


id 


spun 
stood 


weepi 
wind 


wept 
wound 


I 
id 


gilt or gilded 
girt or girded 
ground 
hung or hanged 


work 
■ 

wring 
win 


work} wrought. 

or worked 
wrung 
won 



. Those that have the present^ past and participle 
lifTerent ; as the following : 



sent Tense. 


Past^ 


Pardcifile. 


r 


bore or bare 


borne or born 


Uv 


began 


begun 


■ • 


bade or bid 


bidden 


* 


bit 


bitten 


V 


blew 


blo>vn 


tk 


broke 


broken 


le 


chid 


■ chidden 


[>se 


chose 


chosen 


.ve 


clove or clave 


cloven or cleft 

•- 


le 


caxne; 


come 


V 


crew; 


crowed 


I 


durst 


dared 




. died 


dead 


• 


did 


done 


nr 


drew 


drawn 


•^ 


drove 


driven 
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Presents 

eat 

fall 

fly 

forsake 

freeze 

get 

give 

go 

grow 

hew 

l)ide 

hold 

know 

lade 

ly or lie 

mow 

ride 

ring 

rise 

run 

see 

saw 

seeth 

shave 

shake 

shear 

strew 



strow 
shew 

show 

shrink 

sing 

sink 

sit 

slay 

slide 

smite 
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Paat. 


Farticifile^ 


ate 


eaten 


fell 


faUen 


flew 


flown 


forsook 


forsaken 


froze 


frozen 


got 


gotten 


gave 


given 


went 


gone 


grew 


grown 


hewed 


hewn 


hid 


hidden 


held 


held or holden 


knew 


known 


laden 


loaded or loaden 


lay 


lain 


mowed 


inowB 


rode 


ridden 


rang or rung 


rung 


rose 


risen 


ran 


run 


saw 


seen 


sawed 


sawn 


sod 


sodden 


shaved 


shaven or shaved 


shook 


shaken 


sheared 


shorn or sheared 


strewed 


strewn 

J 


aho 




strowed 


strown 


shewed 


shewn 


aho 




showed 


shown 


shrank or shrunk shrunk 


sang or sung 


sung 


sank or sunk 


sunk 


sat 


sitten 


slew 


slain 


slid 


slidden 


smote 


smitten 



fr^funU 

wfiim 

speiik 

•pring 

steal 

stink 

strike 

spit 

strive 

swear 

swell 

swing 

swim 

take 

tear 

thrive 

throw 

tread 

wear 

weave 

write 

wax 
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sowed 

spoke 

sprang or sprang 

'stole 

stank or stunk 

struck 

spit 

strove 

swore 

swelled 

swang or swung 

swam or swum 

took 

tore 

throve 

threw 

trod 

wore 

wove 

wrote 

waxed 
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sown 

spoken 

sprung 

stolen 

stunk 

struck 

spitten 

striven 

sworn 

swollen or swelled^ 

swung 

swum. 

taken 

lorn 

thriven 

thrown 

trodden . 

worn 

WOVCA. 

written . 
waxen. 



NOTES. 

PLURAL NUMBIlR. 

SOME men write ffeniu3*8y ideals for the plural." Uat* 
this seems not so correct as gtniusse^j ideas* 

It is disputed, whether two handsfu^.or two handfids is 
the most correct expression. . It^ppears to me as plain a 
case as two shoemakers or two. shoes maker » The word 
handful is a houn^ the name of a certain quantity, and the 
ftigu of the plural ought to be added to the termination. 
Jkoo handsjid iocs not convey the idea » it means two se- 
parate handsful filled ; whereas two ha7ic(fuls means twice 
the quantity that the hand will contain^ which is our 
meaning when we use the word* . 

We usually saji *' the Miss Smiths ;'*^ " the yP^iua 
jfmiihSf" is nipre accurate. 

We say, twelve foot j thirty fiound ; and th^ seems to btv 
BO established idiom of the language* It is remarked bv 

F 2 
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Lhuifd, that this also is the invariable practice mthe Com- 
ish JiMlert; a branch of the old British language. So also 
we sd) u hundred horse j these are a good afiftle* The word 
f.i'k- ancuMtly signified a nxxmbcr^ these folkm But it is now 
It. cvl i.i ihe plural) folks* Mnough was once used in the 
fiiti^^ular only ; enow in the plural is still used by some 
v/riters, particularly the Scotch-^liut enough is now gen« 
crally used in both numbers. 



POSSESSIVE CASE. 

Many people use wives in the plural, when they should 
use wlfe*sj in the possessive. "It is at my wives disposal'^ 
ought to be wije*s disposal. 

Ic is questioned whether, at Mr* Beirs the bookseller**^ 
or at Mr. Bellas the bookseller y or at Mr. Bell the bookseU 
lev's, is the most elegant expression. The first is clearly 
the most correct and aj:^reeable— except two words follow ; 
as, at Mr. BelVs the bookselltr's and stationer's ; in which 
casC) I should vary the expression^ at the store qf Mr* 
Bell the bookseller and stationer. 

We use latter And later in different senses. Latter rC" 
fers to time dX\d place ; later to time only.— -Pw^/Zy. 

Older and oldest 9iTt used in a sense different from e^rr 
and eldest. Older and oldest refer to priority of time on- 
ly ; elder ^nd eldest are used to express precedency of 
rank or privilege. 

We cften use the superlative for the cornparative) the 
strongest of the two* This is not so correct as stronger* 

Plenty for plentiful is become so frequent, as, perhapS| 
to claim a place among English adjectives. Wheat isfiicntym 

PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are sometimes used without any antecedent ; 
but in such cases, the antecedent is easily suggested by 
the mind. '* How far is it to such a filace ?'* ** How far do 
you call it .?" That is, the distance. Who is it ? Whoi* the 
person ? 

Sometimes it seems to coalesce with the yerbinsenscy 
*« The king earned it with a high hand.*'— Par/, hist. 

We vulgarly say, Will you smoke it ? 

What is vulgarly used for that* << I am not satisfied 
but what it was bcst,^' 
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|. It is very common to hear these phraseS) ii ii me^ it 
r waahinu These appear not strictly grammatical, but such 
r aprevalence in English) and in other modem languages 
c. derived from the same source, it inclines me to think 
^*; that there may be reasons for them, vhich are not now 
» understood. The French say, c*€«t moi, cU-.atlui^ phrases 
I precisely answering to ours, it is me^ it is him* In some 
i instances, these cannot well be avoided. See Priestly on 
pronouns. 

The relative who^ in this and similar phrases, v>ho do 
pm apeak to? must perhaps be admitted as an anomaly. 
It is the invariable practice to use ivhc^ except among 
f people who are fettered by grammatical rules. In spite 
!.- of rules, vfho is she married to ? is more agreeable than 
' mfhom is she married to ? 

VERB. 
We say, what ails him ? but seldom he ails a fever^ 
\ or other disease. 

I. Ovnng^xA wanting ave used in a passive sense. Whac 
ia wanting? A debt is owing to mey are established plirases* 
We say a man is well read in law ; he was offered so much 
, for a things where the subject and object seem to have 
changed places ; for the meaning is, lawis well read ; so 
much was offered^ Sec. this inversion may be allowable 
where it is not attended with obscurity. 

On the use of auxiliary verbs. Dr. Priestly has this cri- 
ticism. *'By studying conciseness we are apt to drop the 
auxiliary,/o harve^ though the sense relate to past time. / 
^ foundhim better than lexfiectedtojind him. In this case ana- 
■ logy seems to require that we say, / e xfiected to have found 
him s Xh'aXiiy to have found him there.** This is a great er- 
!: ror, and for the. reason which he immediately assigns, 
that is, *' the time past is sufficiently indicated by the former 
part qfthe sentence*** The truth is, the time is ascertain- 
- ed by the first verb, I expected^' vfh'ich carries the mind 
,. back to the time ; then to use another verb in time past, 
is to carry the mind back to a time preceding the ex- 
istence of my expectations. He gives an example from 
JKififf, which he says is certainly faulty. " These prose- 
cutions of William acem to be the most iniquitous,*' &c. 
It is faulty, not because both verbs are not in time past, 
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but because neither _of them is p^ time ; •t0m tq hapt.^ 
betn^ or seamed to be^ would hiive'^beeficompt { bw%aeew^. 
4f(/ro ^i/r'^frn, would not have ;b.eeiigr^jnfnaticaK )jl^; 
remarks on this point ecem to havs'been made with lessr 
accuracf of judgment, than we observe in.raQSt of 1^ 
writings- 

Sometimes verbs after than have no apparent nQiBin^vi^f 
'^ He speaks with more spirit than i& usual- " This is ai]^ o}* 
liptical form of expression, and the verb might be omitr 
ted ; but it is often used without creating ambigpitj. ■^ 

These expressions, I had rather^ you had better^ Ihfld om? J 
iitf^ seem not grammatical. Whether had is, in the^ephf a- | 
ses a corruption of vfould^ or an old peculiarity, it^ general 
use, both in books and speech, undoubtedly entitle ittpan; .] 
establishment in grammar. Rathtr is the comps^ratiye of i 
the old word rather firomfit^ tvilling^ This, as mcII as bet" 
<rr and lief^ were orijjinully nouns, and might with pro- ^ 
priety follow have^ had^ rather^ i. e. luidmore firomfiincs*^ .\ 
or readiness. It is probable, that if we go fiir enough in- ^ 
to antiquity, we should find that these phrp^ssjs mightbc. i 
resolved on grammatical principles. Beside;v, ^vouid will , 
not always supply the place of had, Yvu ivonld bpttn i 
^ay^ is not the sense of you had better «uiy, , , 

There is something singular in th.e use of the Yvn>s ;?<?^4 ■ 
and dare in the third person. When they stapd as truubUiv^ 
veiH^s, and are followed by some noun or pronoun, they . 
have the regular peirsonal termmation ; as, heiieedaa^uide i 
he dfireft mc to enSer the list* But when they are immediately i. , 
followed by another verb in the infinitive, the pcrsQnal. i 
termination is dropped) and these verbs are to be conid7 . 
dered as auxiliaries : Thus, he need 7iot i^o ; he, dare fiot 
9tay ; where need and dare stand exactly, upon the foot- 
ing of niay aftd catu This difference in the use of tlieso 
words has not before been observed, yet is as well esta- 
blished as any peculiarity in the language and insensiblj^- 
made in practice from the best vvriiers to the humble^l. 
coM^agers. He d^rea not go ; he needs not go ; ai^e. as ^iwkr 
ward and unwarrantable as hfi mays not^ or cans nqt go. 

The verb needs is often, u^ed ii^ ai^<>ther m^ner eqysUljr 
singular ; as ifi this sentence : ^' In si^cb artificial, thingy 
there m^^'t/^ no otiier description, than to i^ame tl^iem^bi: ^ 
their usual names." Bacon's Ahridgt.yol. Ai» 24. This is-* 
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good English} but what is the nominative to necdu? Per- 
hapa this phrase might grow out of need t« ; as need9 in 
the phrase^ he muac needty is evidently a contraction of 
ineed u* At any rate, it is a well established mode of 
- expression^ there needs one^ there needa none^ 8cc« and it 
must be admitted as an idiomatic irregularity. 

Another singularity in the use of this verb is observa- 
>:ble. When it is used as a transitive or principle verb, 
|it has a regular preterit ; as, he had all the evidence he 
uueded* But when it stands on the footing of an auxi- 
kKary it has not the usual inflections for the past time ; as 
y* Perhaps the party had other evidence, and need not 
j^have put the cause on this point." ^alkeld'a Refiortaj I. 
jk2S9. These distinctions are established inbooksaswell 
las speaking. 

I When need is used as a principal verb, the sign of the 
linfinitive is prefixed to a following verb ; as, he needed 
mhtrvc some sport. So that as ?ifirincifial verb, itisre- 
bnlar in its variations ; but as an auxiliary^ it has no va* 
|riatjon, unless with thou in the second person. 

The use of mistaken is equally singular. When ap- 
|llied to fieraons it is synonimous with wrong or errontoits. 
This is almost or. quite uiiiversally understood to be iis 
jDneaning ; and this common understanding constitutes its 
inie signification, which no man has a right to dispute or 
attempt to change. But when applied to things^ it is al- 
ways used in a passive sense, equivaleiit to miaunder" 
jriPom/* lam mistaken^ you are mistaken^ mean, I am wrongs 
ffOK are wrong ; but the nature of a thing ia miatakeny 
meansj ita nature ia miaunderatoodm 

h Prepositions, Adverbs and Conjunctions. 
[ While is commonly considered as an adverb ; but very 
^erroneously. It is a noun bignifying timem It ia worth 
^^akiky or worth hia while ; i. e. worth hia time* how is 
etimes used as implying negation. " Let ua take care 
we ainy** i. e. that we do not sin. But this is not 
ry correct, and a very unnecessary mode of speaking. 
Move ia often used as an adjective — the above remarks* 
is sometimes used in the same manner— /Ar then 
ktry. These phrases seem uncouth^ but perhaps 
formerly considered as correct. 
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A is often used as equivalent to fi'v in Latin. Fqw 
MUinf^a a bunhd. Philosophical principles teach us to 
supplyybr to make the sentence complete ; but it docs- 
not appear that /or was ever used in these cases. It is 
prohabic from the progress of language, and from old En- 
glish writers, that it is a contraction of one^four afnllit^M 
one buaheL Some grammarians, ignorant of the idioms 
of their own tongue, and fond of adjusting every thing 
by Roman rules, have substituted tlic Latui ficr. This 
we see every day, per rjrckj fier quarter^ per yardj per 
bta/icly and a multitude, of other /:ct*, the offspring of ig- 
nnrance and pedantry, foisted into the language, anddis- 
inhcriiing our ov/n legitimate childrenr The English. is > 
a ivti'ky a xjardy a day^ Sec. and a daij is as connect in En*- 
glibh, as /icr diem is inLatin« 

Lowth condemns this expression, " In one hour /« so 
great ru/wa come to nought." But this word was former- • 
ly in the singular number. Chaucer uses richesse almost, 
invariably in the singular, and makes the plural richraset* 

Ala?iy was formerly used in the singular number— 

" Against so manyeybo" — that is, /oe^ 

Hence the propriety of the phrase, majiy a mcuu 

Lowth also reprobates this form of expression, itU theaff 
i: /.y thtij. I believe these phrases may be defended on phi- 
losophical principles ; theae and they collectively forming 
an agent or subject, represented by //. At any rate, the-.i 
idiom is so well established, and thv- other constructioikt 
is so awkward, that an English ear cannot consent to the. 
correction — s/ity are (/leym No Frenchmian disputes the. 
propriety of ce aont eux^ cf *cin/ fZ/ffi—phrases which are^ 
as unphilosophical asours,i/2« theae or t/tey» And in spite oT 
ll^eat names, these phrases will still be used as goodEn-' 
glish. .^ 

Our ancestors considered ashes as singular. ^'Tht ^ 
aahea of an heifer— -fianc/i/?erA to the purifying of tb^ * 
ilesh." Sanctifceth is not a mistake — the translators rf 
the Bible did not makd such blunders. But in modeA 
times, aahea Is rather used as a plural. 

jiverae an.l avsraio7i^ Lowih says, seem to TtquiTtJro^^ 
and not admit to. He inclines miuch to admit 
idioms rather than English. The true force and pfo; 
f>f the English particles are known only by their usct 
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is gtnerally xiscd after these woixls-.-it is much ihe most " 
agreeable, and on examining' the original meaning^ of /o, 
'it is- found to be the most correct. A Latinist may re- 
lish an^erae from^ but an English car is not easily recon- 
Hciled to the expression. 

Compare is followed by vnth or to. IVith i& used, when 
two objects are compared which arc together, and exhi- 
bited at a single view. To is sometimes used, when ob- 
jects are absent from each other. Or perhaps this is the 
mfference ; with is used when two things are of the same 
kilidy and alike in the capital figure or properties; to 
'when a (Comparison is instituted de novoj or between 
'Qiingd that are not associated in idea. Of the former, 
'^s will serve as an example *<He compared one picture 
with another." Of the latter, " Homer comfiarea a 
'tro'ud of people to a swarm of bees*" 

The adjectives long, broad, thick, deep, high, old, dis- 
tant, strong, may follow the nouns which they qualify ; 
lis, five feet long, two feet broad, four feet thick, one 
yard deep, twenty feet high, seven years old, three 
miles distant, four thousand strong. 

\J\rote. Some writers, affecting correctness, write evevf 
instead of never so^ the ancient phrase ; as, let it be ever 
•0 little. This is an error. The true phrase is, nn>er»o lit- 
tle. " If a neighbor offended them never so little." The 
meaning and construction is, '^ if a neighbor offend them 
§0 little as he never before offended them*" This phrase 
was used by all good writers, till since the days of Addi- 
son and Swift ; when it became offensive to some super- 
ficial critics, who rejected, without understanding it.] 

[It is disputed whether cotemfiorary ov contemporary is 
to be preferred. The ease of pronunciation, which is the 
^ide in this case, always requires cotemporary.] 

CRITICAL NOTES, BY Dr. LOWTH. 

. <l) " And I persecuted this way unto the death." Acts 
sUAm 4. The apostle does not mean any particular sort of 
^ieathy but death in general : the definite article there- 
Sbre is improperly used. It oujjht to be unto denth, with- 
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out any article, agreeable to the original. See alio t 
Chron.xxxii. 24. 

^< When He» the Spirit of truth is come, he will gnida 
you into all truth**' John xvi. 13« That is, according to 
this translation, into all truth whatsoever, into truth of 
all kinds ; very different from the meaning of the Evan- 
gelist and from the original, into all the truth ; that v^ \ 
into all evangelical truth* 

<< Truly this was M^ Son of God," Matt, zxvii. 54. and 
Mark xv. 39. This translation supposes that the Roman < 
Ctnturion had a proper and adequate notion of the charac- \ 
ter of Jesus, as the son of God in a peculiar and incom* 
municable sense ; whereas, it is probable, both from the 
circumstances of history, and from the expression of the j 
original, (a Son of God, or of a God, not the Son) that lie -i 
only meant to acknow^ledge him to be an extraordinary 
pei*son, and more than a mere man ; according tohisoWn ' 
notion of Sons of Gods in the Pagan theology. This is 
also more agreeable to St. Luke's account of the same 
confession of the centurion. "Certamly this was aright- 
eous man ;" not the Just One. The same may be ob- ' 
served of Nebuchadnezzar's words, Dan. iii. 25, ^' and the 
form of the fourth is like the Son of God ;" it ought to 
be expressed by the indefinite article, like a Son of God, 
as Thcodotian very properly renders it ; that is, tike as 
angel ; according to Nebuchadnezzar's own account of 
it in the 28th verse. " Blessed be God, who hath sent 
his angel and delivered his servants." See also Luke xix. 9. 
" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" Pope. 
It ought to be the wheel ; used as an instniment for the 
particular purpose of torturing criminals ; as Shakespear, 
<< Let them pull all about mine ears ; present me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horses heels." 
<' God almighty hath given reason to a man to be a 
light unto him." Ilobbes, Elements of Law, Part !• 
chap. V. 12. It should rather be, ^'to man in general." 
(2) The word many is taken collectively as asubstantive« 
" O thou fond many ! wit'* what loud applause 
Did'st thou beat heav'n with blessing Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what tho\i wouldst have him be I" 

Shakespear, 2 Hen. IV. 
But it will be hard to recencile to any gra^imatioal 
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propriety the following phrase : '* Many one tliere be^ that 
Mijr of my soul) Thare is no help for him in his God.*' 

Ps* iii« 2« 
" Now mafiy a mcMage would he send ?" 

Swift, verses on his own death. 
<< He would send many a meimgCy* is right : but the 
question hovx seems to destroy the unity, or collective na- 
ture of the idea ; and therefore it ought to have beenex- 
p^ssedy^if the measure would have allowed of it, without 
f&e article in the plural number; '< how many. messages*" 

(3) ^^ There were slain of them upon a three thousand 
men ;" that is, to the number of three thousand. 1 Mac« 
iv* 15* ^^ About an eight days ;" that is, a space of eight 
d^ys, Luke ix^ 28. But the expression -is obsolete, or at 
least vulgar ; and we may add likewise, improper ; for 
neither of these numbers has been reduced by use and 
convenience into one collective and compact idea, like a 
hundred and a t/iousand ; each of which, like a dozen, or 
a score, we are accustomed equally to consider on certain 
occasions as a simple unity. 

(4) " Christ his sake," in our liturgy, is a mistake ei- 
ther of the printers or of the compilers. " Nevertheless 
Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord." 1 Kings xv. 
14. " To see whether Mordecai his matters would 
stand." Esther iii. 4. 

(5) " It is very probable that this convocation was 
called, to clear some doubt, that King James might have 
bad about the lawfulness of the Hollanders their throw- 
ing off the monarchy of Spain, and their withdrawing, 
for good and all, their allegiance to that crown." Well- 
wood's Memoirs, p. 31, 6th edition. In this sentence the 
pronominal adjective Mar is twice improperly added, the 
possessive case being sufficiently expressed without it. 

(6) Some writers have used ye as the objective case 
plural of the pronoun of the second person, very impro- 
perly, and ungrammatically. 

" The more shame for ye: holy men I thought ye/' 

Shakespear. Henry VIII. 
" But tyrants dread t/e, lest your just deci'ee, 
Transfer the ix)w*r,and set the people free." 

Prior. 

. G 
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<* His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both." 

Milton, P. L. ii. 734* 

MittoH uses the tame manner of expression in a few 
other places of his Paradise Lost, and more frequently 
in his Poems* tt may perhaps be allowed in the Comic 
and Burlesque style, which often imitates a vulgar and 
incorrect pronunciation ; as, << By the Lord I knew yr, 
as well as he that made ye." Shakespear, 1 Henry IV. 
But in the serious ajid solemn style, no authority' is 
sufficient to justify so manifest a solecism* 

The singular and plural form seem to be confounded 
in the following sentence: <^ Pass ye away, tkou inhabi- 
tants of Sophir*" Micah i. 11. 

(7) Hhselfsjid their aelvet were formerly in use even 
in the objective case after a preposition: ^^ Every of us,, 
each for hia 9elf<i labored how to recover him." Sidney. 
" That they would willingly, and of thtir setvea^ endea- 
vor to keep a perpetual chastity. " Stat. 2 and 3. £d« 
VLch. 21. 

(8) Double comparatives and superlatives are im* 
proper : 

" The Duke of Milan, 

And his more braver daughter would control thee.** 

Shakespear, Tempest*- 

" After the most atraitest sect of our religion, I lived a 
Pharisee," Acts xxvi* 5. So likewise adjectives, that 
have in themselves a superlative signification, admit not 
properly the superlative form superadded-" Whosoever 
of you will be chief est^ shall be servant of all. ' ' Mark x. 
44. " One bf the first and chieftst instances of prudence." 
Atterbury, Serm. IV. " While the extremest parts of 
the earth were meditating a submission." Ibid. I. 4. 

" But first and chlcfcst with thee bring 

Him that yon soiirs on golden wing, 

Guiding tUe fiery wheeled throne, 

The Cherub contemplation. " Milton II. Penseroso* 

" That on the sea's extreme^t border stood." 

Add* Travels. 
(9) Worser is barbarous. 
*' Changed to a "ivorser shape thou canst not be." 

Shakespear, I Hen. VL 
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" A dreadful quiet felt, and tvoraer far 

Than arms; a sullen interval of war." Dryden. 

no) Thou in the polite, and even in the familiar style, 
is disused, and the plural you is employed instead of it ; 
we" say, you fiavc^ not thou haat. On the contrary the so- 
. lemn style admits not of you for a sin^iilc person. Tliis 
hath led Mr. Pope into a great impropriety in the be- 
ginning of his Messiah : 

— " O thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire !" 

The solemnity of the style would not admit of j/ow for 
thou in the pronoun : nor the measure of the verse touch^ 
edst or didst touchy in the verb, as it indispensably ought 
to be in the one or the other of these two forms ; you 
•who touched^ or thou who touchedst or didst touch, 

(11) Hath properly belongs to the serious and solemn 
style ; haa to the familiar. The same may be observed 
of doth and does. 

" But confounded with thy art, 

Inquires her name, that has her heart." Waller. 

" The unwearied sun from day lo day, 
Does his Creator's power display." Addison. 

The nature of the style as well as the harmony of the 
verses seems to require in these places hath and ccth, 

(12) The auxiliary verb wiii is always formed in the 
second and third persons singular, wilt and will ; but the 
verb to will^ not being an auxiliary, is formed regularly ; 
1 w/V/, thou wiliest^ he willeth or ^xills. " Thou that iirt 
the author and bestower of life, canst doubtless restore 
It if thou wili'st^ and when thou iviWst ; but whether thou 
nvill'st (v;iU) plea^se to restore it, or not, that thou alone 
knowest." Atterbury, Serm. I. 7. 

(13) I doubt much of the propriety of the following 
examples : " The rules of our holy religion, from which 
we are infinitely swerved" Tillotson, vol. i. Serm. 27. 
" The whole obligation r.f that law and covenant, which 
God made with the Jews, was also ceased.'* Ibid. vol. 
li. Serm. 52. Whose number was now amounted to 
three hundred." Swift's contest and dissentions, chap. 
iii. * This mareschal upon some discontent was entered in- 
to a conspiracy against his master.' Addison, Freeholderi 
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No. 31. Neuter verbs are soxnetiiues employed very* 
improperly as actives ; ^^'Gojtee thee away into the land 
of Jodkh." Amos vii. 12. ^^I thiDk it by no means a fit 
and decent thinj> to vie charitiesy and erect the i*eputation 
of one upon the ruins of another." Atterbury, Ser. J. 2. 
*' So many learned men, that have spent their whole 
time and pains, to agree the sacred with the profane chro- 
nology." Sir William Tefnple, Works, fol. vol. p. 296. 

" How would the goda my righteous toils succeed ?** 

Pope, Odyss. xiv. 447. 
— " l£ Jove thin arm succeed,^' Ibid.xxi. 291. 
And active verbs are as improperly made neuter f as " I 
must /irrm/tff with three circuipstances." Swift, Queen 
Anne's last ministry, chap. ii. '< Those that think to 
ingratiate with him, by calumniating me." -Bentley^ 
Dissert, on Phalaris, p. 159. 

If44) Rise J with i short, hatli been improperly utsedas 
the past time of this verb. " That form of the first, or 
primogenial earth which rise immediately out of chaos, 
was not the same, nor like to that of the present earth." 
Burner's Theory of the Earth, B. I. chap. 4. " If we 
hold fast to that scripture conchiBion, that all mankind 
pee frpm one head." Ibid. B. II. chap. ^. 

( 1 5) Frequent mistakes are made in the formation of 
the participles of the verb sit. The unology plainly re- 
quires sit ten ; which was formerly in use : " The army 
having siiten there bo long.'* " Which was enough to 
make him stir, that wuuld not have sitten still, though 
Hannibal had been quiet." Riilcigh. '* That no parlia- 
vaciit should be dissolved, till it had si;te}i live months." 
Hobbcs, Hist, of Ci\il Wars, p. 257. But it is now al- 
most wholly disused, the form of the past time sal hav- 
ing taken its place. "'The court was sat before Sir Ro- 
tter came." Addison, Spec. .No. 122. Dr. JMiddleton 
liath, with great propriety, restored the true participle— 
" To have aitten on the heatls of the apostles — to {i^ave 
siueii ui)on each of them." Works, vol. ii.p. 30. 

(16) The neuter verb //c, is frequently considered with 
the verb active to iay^ (that is, tofiut ov place ;) which is re- 
gular, and has in the past time and participle laycd or laid, 

" For him through hostile camps I bent my way, 
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For hini) thus prostrate at thy feet I lay ; 
Large gifts proportioned to thy wrath I bear,** 

Pope, Iliad xxiv. 622. 
Here hy. is evidently used for the present time, instead 

of AV« 

(17) Ovefjlovfn used for cruerflowed* 

•* For rhyme in Greece or Rome was never known, 

Till by barbarian deluges oVr/?ow;z." Roscom* Essay. 

<< Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundalions 
in our.daysy as they have formerly done ? And are not the 
coimtries so ov^r/?Gw/t still situate between the tropics?" 

BeiUley's Sermons. 

« Thus oft by mariners arc shown 

Earl Goodwin's castles overflown." Swift. 

Here the participle of the irregular verb tojlijy is con- 
founded with that of the regular verb tofloio. It ought 
to be in all these places overfloived. 

(18) Imfirofier use qf the /last time for the iiarticijile. 

" He would have sfioke." Milton, P. L. x. 5l7» 

« Words interwove with sighs, found out their way." 

P. L. I. 621 
** Those kings and potentates who have strove.'* 

Kiconoclast. xvii* 
" And to his faithful servant fmth in place 
Bore witness gloriously." Samson Aj;- ver. 1752. 
" And envious darkness, ere ihoy could icliirn, 
/fed cfo/c them from me.*' Comus, ver. 195, 

Here it is observable, that the author's MS. and the 
first Edition, have it stoUn. 

" And in triumph had rode." P. R. iii, :,C. 

■ ** 1 have choae 
This perfect man." P. R. i. IC.;. 

" The fragrant briar wa* wove between." Dry. Fab. 
" I will scarce think you /u^ve swam in a gondola." 

Shakespcar, As you like iU 
" Then finish what you have bctranj 
But scribble faster, if you can." 

Dryden, Poems, voU ii, p. 172* 
" And now the years a numerous train have ran ; 
The blooming boy has ripened into man." 

Pope's Odyss, xi^ 6;*:^ 
G 2 
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•* Nave 9fifdfig.^ Attrt-bury, Seritt. X- * 

« Had ifiake—Had btf^tn.'* ClaPtAdon,- Cbhtifr. iHi^ 

p. 40. mid 130. 

" The men bepm (o embellish theihtelvei.'' 

Addison, SpecU No. iS^ 
" Rapt into futui*e limes the bai^ beguri.'^ 

to'ptf Messiah 
And without the necessity of rhyme : *''' 

" A second deluec leafnin^ (hus 6*it riiHy 
And the Monks finishM Vi^hat the Goths begun.'' ■* 

Essay oA Criticiaii&< 
(18) The formation of adverbs in genera] with the com- '^ 
parative and superlative terminations se^m to be iihproper ; 
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avkast, it is now become almost obsolete ; as, ^ Touch- 
ing things wiiich generally are received— we arc AardUeti 
able to bring such proof of their certainly, as Aiay satisfy 
i^ain-sayers." Hooker, B. V. 2. ** Was the efl*ier per- 
suaded." Raleigh. " That he may the strongUer pro- 
vide." Hobbes, Life of Thucyd. " The things highHeit 
important to the growing age." Shaftesbury, Letter to 
Molesworth. " The question would not be, who loved 
liimsclf, and v/honot; but who loved and strved himself' 
the rightci.tj and after the truest manner." lb. Wit and 
Humour. It ought rather to be mosthardlyy inore eoMlif^ 
A.ore tironqly^ niost highly^ moat right vrmost rightly m But 
'hese comparative abverds, however improper in prose, \ 
are sometimes allowed in poetry. 

" Sceptre and pow'r thy giviiig, I assume j ' ' 

And glacllicr shall resign." Milton, P. L. vi. 7SK ■ 

(20) The conjunction because^ used to express the nio- 
Live or end, is obsolete ; as, " The multitude rebuked 
them, bt'cauae they should hold their peace." Mat. xx. 
31. *' It iii the case of some to contrive fidse periods of 
liusincss, because they may seem men of dispatch." Ba- 
con, Kssuy XXV. We sliould uovv make use of t/tat, 

(21) " Scotland and thee c!id each in over live." 

Dry den, Poems, vol. II. p. 22Q 
*' We are alone; her<:'s noui; but t/icc and L" 

Shake spear, 2 Hen. Vf, 
It ought, in both places, to be thou; the nominative 
vQse t'j the verb expressed cr understood^ 
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ti) •• 6ut thou faUfc Af titc, hetet sAaU obtain 

Thy bad pretence/* Dryden, Fables. 

H du^ht to he ahatt. Thd mistake seems to arrsb from 
cdirionndiiig^ of r^u atid yon* 

Nor tAoii that filn^ me HouTlderitig from thy back." 
Pavnel, Battle of Frogs and Mice, I. 123, 

iTi'eVe's (there are) tivo or three of UB iiavc stfcn 
Age sights."* Shakespear, Jut. C^s. 

I have corisidefed ^hat have (hath) been said on 
isid^"^ in this controversy." Tillot. vol. I. Ser. 27, 

Cfne V^outd think, there 'iifaa more ^ofihista than one 

a finger in this volume of letters. Bentiy, Dissert, 
^fates, Epist. sect. IX. 

The fhLfnber of the names together vjere about an 
dfred' and twenty." Acts i. 25. See also Job. xiv. 5. 

And Kebekah took goodly raiment of her eldest son 
u, iJohich were with her in the house, and put them 
n Jacob her youngest son." Gen. xxvii. 1 5. 

23) " To ^e so many to make so little conscience q\ 
;reat a sin." Tillotson, Scr. I. 22. " It cannot but 
I delightful spectacle to God and angels, to ace ayo\in^ 
iOn besieged by powerful lemptations on either side, a 
lit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out againsi 
most violent assaults : to behold on^ in the prime anc 
'er of his age, that is courted by pleasures and honon 
:he devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the work! 
'eject all these, and to cleave steadfastly unto God.' 

i^erih* 54. The impropriety of the p!»rases distin- 
ihed by Italic characters is evident. See Matth. xv. 3. 

24) Matth. xxiii. 5. The follow^ing sentences stcrr 
*tive either in the construction or the order of th« 
ds ; " Why do ye that, which is not Iwu-ful to do or 

sabbath days ?— The she-»v-brcad ivhich is not iaivfui 
at but for the priests alone." Luke vi. 2 — 4. The 
struction may be rectincd, by supplying jV; * which ii 
ot lawful to do : which is is not lawful to eat :* or the 
er of the v/ords in this manner , to do which, (o ea 
cA, is not bvvful; where the infinitive ^o cfo, to ecu. 
s the office of the nominative case, and the reiaiivc 
ch is in the objective case. 
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(25) " Here you may se^, that viMons are to dr«c ^''^ 

Dryden, Fab/eft 

< I am not like other men^ to envy the talents I c«a- 
not reach.* Tale of a Tub, Preface. * Grammariaiis 
have denied, or at least doubted them to he genuine.' Con- 
greve's Preface to Homer's Flymn to Venus. * That all 
our doings may be ordered by thy governance, to do al- '\ 
ways that is righteous in thy sight.* Liturgy. The in- 
finitive in these places seems to be improperly used* 

(26) * The burning lever not deludes his pains.' 

Dryden, Ovid, Metam. B. xii. 

< I hope, my Lord, said he, I not offend,* 

Dryden, Fables. 
These examples make the impropriety of placing the 
adverb not before the verb, very evident. Shakespear 
frequently places the negative before the verb : 

^ She not denies it.' ' Much ado. 

^ For men 
Can council, and give comfort to that grief^ 
Which they themselves not fccL Ibid. 

It seems therefore as if this order of words had an- 
ciently been much in use, though now grown altogether 
obsolete. 

(27) ' Did he XiO\.fear the Lord, ^udbesought the Lord, 
and the Lord refiented him of the evil which he had pro- 
nounced against them ? Jer. xxvi. 19. Here the inter- 
rogative and explicative forms are confounded. It ought 
to be, ' did he not Jear the Lord, and beseech the Liprd I 
and did not the Lord repent ^hira of the evil ?' * If a 
man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, do(/i he noi leave the ninety and nine, and goeth 
into the mountains and secketh thsd. which is gone astray ? 
Mat. xviii. 12. It ought to be go and seek; that is, 
doth he 710^ go and seek that which is gone astray ? 

(28) ' Let each esteem other better than thetnselves,* 
Pliil. ii. 3. It ought to be himself. ' It is requisite that 
the language of ah heroic-poem should be both perspicu- 
ous and sublime. In proportion as either of these two 
qualities ar<? (is) wanting, the languageis imperfect.' Ad- 
dison, Spect. No. 285. ' 'Tis observable that every one 
of the letters bear dats after his banishment j and contain 
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kplete narrative of all his story afterwards.' Bent- 
Diss, on Themistocles' epistles, Sect. ii. It ought 
beetrsj sjid'they contain. 

Iier is often used improperly instead of each; as, 
king of Israel, and Jehoshapkat king of Judah sat 
(each) of thein on his throne.* 2 Chron. xviii. 9. 
ib and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either (each J 
ih his censer.' Lev. x. 1. See also 1 Kings vii. 15. 
signifies both of them taken distinctly ,or separately ; 
properly signifies only the one or the other of them, 
disjunctively. For which reason the like expres- 
uth&following passages s< ems also improper : ' They 
.edtwo other with him, on either hid^ one, and Jesus 
inidst.' John xix. 18. 'Of either side of the river 
ere the tree of life.' Rev. xxii. 2. See also 1 Kings 
* Proposals for a truce between the ladies of either 
' Addison, Freeholder. Contents of No. 38- 
» ' Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of 
odness to give you safe deliverance, and hath fire^ 
you in the great danger of childbirth :' Liturgy, 
erb hath fireaervedj hath here no nominative case ; 
cannot be properly supplied by the preceding word, 
rhich is in the objective case. It ought to be, ' ami 
h fireeerved you ;*. or rather, ' and to fireaerve you.' 
of our best writers have frequently fallen into this, 
appears to me to be no small inaccuracy. 
\ * Which, rule^ if it had been observed, a neighbor- 
iuce would have warranted a great deal of that in- 
which has been offered up to him by the adorers.' 
»ury, Serm. I« I. The pronoun it is here the no« 
Ve case to the verb observed; and which rule is left 
:lf, a nominative case without any verb following it. 
aanner ofexpressLon,howeverimproper,is very corn- 
It ought to be, ' if thin rule had been observed, 
We have no better materials to compound the priest- 
•f, than the mass of mankind ; ivhich^ corrupted as 
hose who receive orders must have some vices to 
behind them, when they enter into the church.' 
Sentiments of a Church of Englandman. 
I This is commonly said, 'I only spake three words :' 
:he intention of the speaker manifestly requires, ' I 
only three words.' 
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< Her body shaded -with a light cymarri . 
Her bosom to the view was only bare.V 

Dryden, Cymon and Ipigh 
The sense necessarily requires this order : 
' Her bosom only to the view was bare.' i 

(32) Examples of impropriety in the use of the pi 
position. ^ Your character, which I, or any other writ 
may now value ourselves by (upon) drawing*' Swift) 
ter on the English tongue. ^ You have bestowed yoi 
favors to (upon) the most deserving persons/ Ibid. *U[ 
such occasion as fell into (under) their cognizance.' Si 
Contests and Dissentions, Sec. ch. ii. * That variety 
factions tViro (in) which we are still engaged.' Ibid, chi 
* To restore myself into (to) the good graces of my 
critics.' Dry. Preface to Aureng. ' Accused the minis 
for (of) betraying the Dutch.' Swift, Four last yeani 
the Queen, Book ii. * Ovid, whom you accuse for (rf) 
luxuriance of verse.* Dry. on Dram. Poesy. * The pe»^ 
pie of England may congratulate to themselves lhat'«<^ 
Dry. < Something like this has been reproached to Tadii 
tus.* Boiingbrokeon History, vol. I. p. 136. ' He w»t 
made much on (of) at .vrgos.' * He is so resolved ^(on) 
going to the Persian court.' Bcntley, Disser. onThemisti 
Epist. Sect. iii. * Neither the one nor the other shall makf|. 
me swerve out o/'(from) the path ^^hicll I have traced t9 
myself.' Bolin^'ii-oke, Lolier to Wyndham, p. 252. 

* And virgins smil'd at what ihey blush'd before.' 
What they blush'd (at). Pope, Essay on Cftt. 

* They are r.ov/ reconciled by a zeal for their cause, t^ 
M'hat they could not be: prompted (t:o) by a concern for their 
beauty.' Addison, Spect. No. 81 : If policy can prevail 
ufion (over) fcrce.' Adc'ison, Travels, p. 62. ' I dolik^ 
wise oisaent with (fivin"; the r.xaiainer.' Addison, Whig 
Exam. No. I. ' i e blind guides, v.^hich strain at a gnaf 
and swaliuw a caiuei.' Mat. xxiii. 24. ' Which strain ofl/t 
or take a griut out cf the liquor by straining it :' The iiH': 
propriety oi tne prepOMLionnas wholly destroyed the mean- 
ing of the phrdse. Observe also that the noun generally 
requires after it, the same preposition, a« the verb from 
which it is formed : ' It was perfectly in compliance W 
(with) some persons, for whose opinion I have great de- 
ference/ Swift, Preface to Temple's Memoirs. * Not 
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fB^ any personal hatred to them, but in justification f 
r) tbe best of Queens.' Swift, Examiner, No. 23. In 
B last example, the verb being transitive, and requiring 
B objective case, the noun formed from it seems to re- 
ifC the possessive case or its preposition after it. Or 
Aaps he meant to say, < in jtiatice to the best of Queens.' 
(S3) May not me, thccy hlm^ fiery u«, which in Saxon are 
ife dative cases of their respective pronouns, be consider- 
')Ka still continuing such in the English, and including, 
cir very form, the force of the propositions to and/or ? 
j^re are certainly some other phrases, which are to be 
liolved in this manner ; < Wo is 172^ /* The phrase is pure 
tton: ' Wa is me : me is the dative case ; In English, 
IHi tbe preposition, to me. So, ^ methinks ;' Saxon, 
^tBthinketh.^ ^ As its thoughte :* Sir John Maundevylle. 
'Wo worth the day?' Ezek. xxx. 2; that is, "^'o be to 
ke day. The word tvorth is not the adjective, but the 
|pU>n verb vfeorthmi or worthan, fieriy to be^ to become ; 
Uch is often used by Chaucer, and is still retained as 
hi auxiliary verb in the German language. 

(34) That hath been used in the same manner as includ- 
1^ the relative which ; but it is obsolete ; as, ^ To con- 
mr advisedly of that is moved.' Bacon, Essay xxii. 
We speak t?iat we do know, and testify that we have 
ecn.' John ill. 11. 

(35) ^ I'Vho instead of going about doing ^ood they are 
perpetually intent upon doing mischief.* 1 illotson, Serm. 
• 8. The nominative case they^ in this sentence, is su- 
iftr&uous: It was expressed before in the relative tvho. 

(36) * I am the Lord that waketh all things ; that stretch-^ 
fA, forth the heavens alone :' Isaiah xliv. 24. Thus far 
I 'light : the Lord in the third person is the antecedent, 
lid the verb agrees with the relative in the third person: 

lUn the Lord, which Lord^ or He that makcth all things. 
t would have been equally rigiit. If 1 had been made 
he Antecedent, and the relative and the verb had agreed 
lith it in the first person : / am the Lord that make all 
hings. But when it follows, * that sfireadeth abroad tlie 
itrtn by myBeif^ there arii>es a confusion of persons, 
Ad manifest solecism. 

* Thou great First Cause, least understood ! 
WAo all my sense coffin* d 
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To know but liiis, that thou art good| 

And that myself am blind ; 
Yet gave me in this dark estate,' Sec* Pope* U« Prater. 
It ought to be confine dat^ or didst confine: gaveat^ op 
didat givCy Sec. in the second person. 

(37) ' Abuse on all he lov'd, or lov'd him, spread. ■ I 

Pope. Epist. to Arbathbot; 
That is, ' all whom he lovM, or who lov*d him* ' Or to 
make it more easy by supplying a relative^ that has no. 
variation of cases, ^ all that lie lov'dy or that loy'd himu 
* In the temper of mind he was then.' Addisooy Sgcc« 
No. 549. In these and the like phrases, which are-Tc- 
ry oommon^ there is an ellipsis both of the relative and- 
the preposition ; which would have been muchbei 
supplied; *In the temper of mind in which he wastheiu' 

(38) The connective parts of sentences are the mostim* 
portantof all,and require the greatest Care and attention; 
for it is by these chiefly, that the traiit of thought, thft 
course of reasoning, and the whole progress of theii^iDdi 
in continued discourse of all kinds, is laid open ; and on 
the right use of these, the perspicuity ; that is the first 
and greatest beauty of style principally depends. Rela- 
tives and conjunctions are the instruments of connexion in 
discourse : It may be of use to point out some of the com- 
mon inaccuracies that writers ai e apt to fall into with res- 
pect to them, and a few examples of faults, Aay perbi^}s 
be more instructive than any rules of propriety that can 
be given. Here, therefore, shall be added some further 
examples of inaccuracies in the use of relatives. 

The relative placed before the antecedent ; Eiiample: 
* The bodies, which we daily handle, muke us perceive, 
that whilst they remain between thf?ny they do by an un-^ 
surmountable force, hinder the approach of oi\r hands thii 
press them.' Locke, Essay, B.ii. C. 4. Sect. 1. Here the 
sense is suspended, and the sentence is unintelligible, tiU 
you get to the end of it ; There is no antecedent to which 
the relative thctn can be referred, but bodies \ but, < whilst 
the bodies remain between the bodies, makes no sense at 
all. When you get to hayida^ the difficulty is cleared up, 
tlie sense helping out the construction. Yet there still 
remains an ambiguity in i\v^ relatives, they^ thew^ \vhich 
in number and person arc equally p.policable to '>odiestx 
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ha?2(U ; this, though it may not here be the occasion of 
DAUch obscurity, which is commonly the cifcct of it^ yet 
iit is always disagreeable and inelegant— ^as in the follow- 
ing examples : 

* Men look with an evil eye, upon the good that is in 
otliers — and think that their reputation obscures them ; 
and that their commendable qualities do stand in their 
light, and therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud 
over them J that the bright shinings of their virtues may 
not obscure them.' Tillotsoit. Serjn. li 42. 

" The earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were rivals 
who should have most influence \Vxth'fhe.D(uke i^b lov- 
ed the earl best, but thought the t>ther the wiser man, 
who supported Pen, who disobliged' all the courtiers, 
«T«h' against the Earl, who cotitexrf^ed Pen as a fellow 
^f no sense." — Clarendeuy Cont. ft,^'2e''Sii ' >* . 

■ (39) The distributive conjunctibh 'Hthtr^ is sometimes 
improperly used alone, instektfoftbe simple disjunctive 
or; "Can the fig-tree bear olit*e"6fc:^l^ ? either a vine, 
ifigs.*' James iii. 12* — ^* Why beK3!de8t thoU tire mote th?it 
is in thy brother's eye? Either how canst thou say to., 
^thy brother. Brother let me pull out the rhotc that is in 
"fliine eye ; when thou thyself beholdest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye?' — LiUce vi, 41, 42. See also 
thafim XV » 8 ; and PhiL iii* 12. 

JSTeither is sometimes supposed to be included in its 
correspondent Twr. 

. * Simois, nor Xanthus shall be wanting there.' Dryden, 
•'■ Or is sometimes used instead' of nary after neither ; 
* This is another use, that in my' opinion contributes 
father to make a man learned than wise, and is neither 
.fiftpable of pleasing the understanding or imagination.' 
MdUonj Dial, I, on Medals. 

Mither for nor : J^either in this world, neither in the 
World to come. — Matt, xii, 32. 

■ ToO'-^y that improperly used' as cdrrespondent con- 
junctions : ' Whose characters are ■ tih "^Jitofligate, that 
this managirtg of them slwdld be ot ktfy' ^consequence.' 
8i»(fiy Examihery JVb. 24; And ipo—y than ;_ * You that 
are a step higher than a philoso|;tKer!, A Sivlne ; yet have 
t66 much grace and wit than to be^ji*\]ifehop.' — Pofie to 
thrifty Letter 80. So-^^ but : If tHe appointing and ap-» 
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portioning of penalties to crimes be not so pi^operljr ]a 
considerationof justice, Init rather (as) of prudence in the 
lawgiver.'— Ti/iofson^ Serm. L 35. 

CRITICAL J^OTES^ by Dr. PricBtly. 

(1) In several adjectives the termination m9at\\i used . 
to express the supcirlative degrees ; ^% fUndermoat ov hind' j 
mo9t ; hithermoBt (ahnosl obsolete) ufijiermesty undermoif^ i 
nethermost y innermost y outermost y or utmost • 

(2) Several adverbs are used in an clt>gant manner} to 
answer the purposp of degrees of comparison. There is 
great ueauty in the use of the vt'ord rather y to expresses 
small degree, or excess of a quality. * She is rcz/rtfr pro- 
fuse in her expenpes.' — Critical lievicwy Ab. 90,^. 43. 

(3) The vrovd/u/i is likewise used to express a. small 
excess pf any quality* Thus we say, the tea isyt/^/fweak) 
or. /!/// strong ; but tjiis is.only a colloquial phrase. , 

(4) The. prepositiqti,-^f:i;zV// is also sometimes used in 
conversation, to express a degree of quality somethi]\|; 
less than the greatest ; as, they are ftnth the widest. 

(5) In some cases we find substantives, without anf 
alteration, used for adjectives. ^ In the^ux condition of 
human affairs.' Bolingbroke on historyy voL 7. fi. 199. 
' A muslin flounce, made very full, would give a very 
agreeable7?2>/a/zona/r.'—Po/rf.— Chance companions. Of 
this kind are, an alabaster column, a silver tankard, a 
grammar school, and most other compound nouns. . 

(6) In speaking to children, we sometimes use the third 
person singular, instead of the second; as, vullhe or she 
do it. The Germans use the third person plural .when I 
they speak the most respectfully. ^ 

(7) The pronouns you and your are sotiietimes used with j 
little regard to their proper meaning ; for the speaker has 1 
just as much interest in the case as those he addresses* This 
style is ostentatious^ and does not suit grave writfng* 

( Not only yot^r men of more refined and solid parts aod 
learning, but even your alchymist, and your fortune-teller, 
will discover the secrets of their art in Homer and Vir- 
gil.' — Jddison on Jkfedftlsy fi» 32. 

(8) For want of a sufficient variety of personal pronouns 
.of uSe third person, and their possessive*, our language 
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labors under an ambiguity, which is unknown in moat 

others^ ^ The eagle killed the hen, and eat her in her ou-n 

nesl. He sent /iim to kill his own father.' Nothing but 

the sense of the preceding sentences, can determine what 

• nest, the hen's, or the eagle's, is meant in the former oi 

; these examples ; or whose father, his that gave the or< 

:. dcr, or his that was to enecute it, in the latter. 

(9) When the words ate separated by other prepositions, 
there is, sometimes, the same ambiguity. < lie was taking 
a view from a window of St* Chad's Cathedral^ in Litch- 
field, where (L e.) in which a party of the royalists had 
fortified themselves.' — I/ume^.9 hint. vol. VI. p* 449. 
Quere, was it in the catiiedral, or In the town, that the 
party of royalists were fortified i! 
. . (10) The demonstrative thaty is sometimes used very 
timpIiaticaUy for so much. ' Buttlie circulation of things, 
occasioned by commerce, is not of that moment as :he 
transplantation which human nuture itself has under- 
gone.' ^fiirit q/* nations^ fi. 22. 

(11) Sometimes this same pronoun is elegantly used for 
«o frect or such a, * Some of them have gone to that 
height of extravagance, as to assert that performance hud 
been immediately dictated by the Holy Ghost.— f/ttmc'* 
ISst, vci. V, fi. 288, In these cases, however, if should 
aeem,that the commonconstruction is generally preferable. 

(12) What is sometimes put for all thcy or words nearly 
equivalent. ^ What appearances of worth afterwards sue-* 
ceeded, were drawn from thence. — Internal fiolicy of 
Great Britain y fi, 196. i. e. all the appearances. 

(13) The pronoun onr has a plural number, when it is used 
as a substantive. * There are many whose waking thoughts 
are wholly employed in their sleeping onci.' — Mdifson. 

(14) I shall here mention a remarkable ambiguily in the 
use of the word one when it is no pronoun. And it is sych 
as, I tiiink, cannot be avoided, except by a periphrasis, 
in any language. I cannot Jind one of my books. By these 
words I may either mean, that all the books are missing, 
or only one of them ; but the tone of the voice with which 
they are spoken, will easily distinguish in this case. 

(15) The word none has generally the force of a pro- 
noun ; as, ' Where are the books ? I have none of them.' 
In this case it seems to be the same word with the adjective. 
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no — fur wlicrc no is used with tlie substantive, noiie isnEcd' 
v.iihout it; for we say, I haw no books; or t hax^ none* 
Tiiis word is used in a very peculiar s.jise. * Isiieiel 
would n'jm of inc.' « I lil.e ;.'ow? of it..' i. t. Would 
not have ine at all ; do not like it at all. 

(16) There is a remarkable anibij^uity in the negative 
adjective no — and I do not see how it can be remedied in' 
any languajje. If 1 say, < no laws are better tlran the 
English,' it is only my known sentiments that can inform 
a person whether 1 mean to praise or dispraise them.: 

(17)* The word «o has sometimes the same meaning' 
Mi til a/«y, likenviaey the same ; or rather it is equivalent ta 
the universal pionoiin le in French, 'ihcy are hapfivyv^ 
are not so, i. e. not hapfnj, ■..■.. 

( 1 8) We wa!it a conjunction i.dapted to u funiiliar»style- 
equivalent to TLtwithatunfUng, /Vr all that bcems. to- be- 
too low and vulg;ar. ' A word it was in the mouth of every 
Clio, but for cU th.^.\ as to its precise and de&nite.ideay 
this may still be a sccrtt/ — Harria*^ three TreaiUesy /i.-5;' 

(19) Li regcrrd thut^ io solemn and antiquated ; decauMc- 
Vvould do much better in the followinj^ sentence* * Thtf 
Frencli music is disliked by all other nations. It cannot' 
be othtrwise, in rtgard that the French prosody dtfiefrsi 
from every other country in Europe.' — tinioUet** FbUaif'tj 
vol. IX.il. so '3, -, ■ 

(20) Exec fit is far preferable to other than^ « It< ad- 
milted (»f no effectual cure other than amputation.' i 

( 2 1 ) In uiinpj proper names, we generally have reconrsfi 
to the adjective one^ to particularize them. If I tell my 
friend, / have seen one Mr. Roberta^ I suppose the Mr. 
Roberts that I mean, to be a stranger to him ; w^hereas^ 
if I say, 1 have setn Mr. Roberta^ 1 suppose him to be a 
p jrson well known. Nothing supposes greater notoriety 
than to call a person simply Mr. It is therefore, great 
].' re sumption or affectation in a writer, to prefix his name 
in this manner to any performance, as if all the world 
were \>'<,\\ acquainted with his name and merit. 

(22) A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes mad^ 
by the use or omission of the article a. If 1 say, he be- 
kuvedivith a littk reverence^ my meaning is positive. If 
I say, he behaved nviih lUtle reverence^ my meaning is 
ij'^gativc ; and these two are by no means ^Iie same? or to 
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be used in the same cases. By the former, I rather praise 
% person ; by the latter, I dispraise him* 

[13] For the sake of this distinction, which is a very 
uieftil one, we may better bear the seeming !mpro]«riety 
of this article a before nouns of number. When I say, 
ikere were few men with him^ I speak dinrinutively, and 
mean to represent them as inconsiderable. Whereas, 
when I say^ there were a few men vnth himy I evidently 
intend to make the most of them. 

[34] Sometimes a nice distinction may he made in the 
oenseby a regard to the position of the article onl^. When 
we say half a crovmj we mean a piece of money of one 
half of the value of a crown ; but when we say, a half 
tr^mn^ we mean a half crown piece, or a piece of metal 
of a certain size, figure, fcc. Two shillings and six- 
pence is half a crown but not a half crown. 

(9S} The article the is often elegantly put^ after the 
manner of the French for the pronoun possessive ; as, 
* be looks him full in the lace,' i. e. in his face* ^ Thsit* 
awful majesty, in whose presence they were to strike thi^ 
forehead on the ground,' i. e.^ their foreheads.— i^'ipr^zc- 
atn Ofi Civil S^tiety^ p, 390. 

f26) When a word is in such a state, a» that it may), 
with very little impropriety, be considered, either as a 
proper, or a common name, the artiolfc the may bcprefixe^l 
to it or not, at pleasure. * The Lord Damly was the person- 
in whom most men^s wishes centered.'^ Humeri Hi%toriu 
-ool. T^fi. 87; Lord Davnly s^QwldL have read just as weU; 
and this form is more common, th©wordZ.orcfbeinggc-» 
nerally considered as part of the propemame. 

(37) Different relal'ioi)s,.and different senses, muat be ex- 
pressed by differjent pre[>o8itiona, though in conjunction 
with the same verb or adjective* Thus wesayj/occ/n/tfr*^ 
with a ficraon upon a subject iixi houae^ 8cc. We also say, 
we are diaaftftointed of a things when ■^vt cannot get it ; 
•and diaafifioinced in it^ when we hav>e it, and find it does 
not answer our expectations. Buttwo different preposi- 
tions must be improper in the same construction, and in 
the same Sentence. * The combat between thirty Britons, 
ajw/wtfUwenty English.'— ^mo//(rr* Voltaire^ vol. II. ft 292. 

(28) In some cases it la not possible to %%y to which ot*, 
t.wo preposition-j theoref^rence is to be giv^n; asbothar:. 
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used promiscuously) and custom has not decided in 
of either of them. We say, exfiert at, and exfi€f 

J ihin^. « Expert at finding a remedy for his tnist 

Nur.^'a History y vol. IF. fu 417. We say, d!ua/^ 
of, and duafifirovfd by a person. ' Disapproved b 

^ court.' — Swift. It is i>ot improbable, but that, in 

tliesc diBcrent conjunctions may be appropriated t 
fcrent usts. All languages furnish examples o: 
kind, and the English as many as any other. 

(29) The force of a preposition is implied in some 
particularly in the word home. When we say, ht 
home^ v/e mean to hin own house ; yet in other cons 
tions, this same word requires a preposition ; fer w 
he nvent from home* We say, he is at hcme^ not /kt/* 

(30) Many writers affect to subjoin tq any word th( 
position with which itis compounded, or the idea f>f-i 
II implies ; in order to point out the ielation of the \ 
m z more distinct and definite manner, luid to av/^i 
more indeterminate prepo&iiions ^'and to; but ge 
pi-actice, and the idiom of the English tongue, «e( 
o{>pose the innovation. Thus many writers say t 
i'lom .1 thing, ' Averse from Venus. ' Pojie. »T1 
hopr::!:cc (^^'^zw';^ all other sects.' Hume's History^y 
/'. Sv. But other writers use averae to zV, Avhich s 
i*\oro truly English. ^J jerse] io any advice.^ &'w\ 

(31) SevfcPiil of our.modern writers J»avc leaned t 
rrcr.cli idiom in the use of the preposition q^ by ap|; 
ic where the French use de^ though ihe English : 
would recjuire anolhftVPfepoiition, or no prepo,sitioi: 
in the caae ; but no writer has departed more froi 
genius of the English tongue in this respect thai 
Hume. * Richlieu profited qft\Qvy circumstance, 
the conjecture uSbrded. ' Hume's History^ vcL 4./2 

[\ We %'jiy /irofited by. 'He remembered him iv/'the : 

l lb. vol, S.fu 185. *The great didicuUy they find < 

r ing just sentiments.' — 10. * The king of England p 

I ed o/* every supply.' lb. voL \. ft. 206. In another 

I: he writes. « Provide them in food and raiment. — J 
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Vttiii hath b(ien.£»llifig o/a Ion ^ time* Mau/iertuis*9 voyage* 
^ It might perhaps have given me a greater taste of its 
antiquities/— -^^</mo7i. Of, in this place occasions a 
real: ambiguity in the bense. ^ (oste of a things implies 
ttctual enjoymeilt of it ; but a tasu for ii only implits a 
V»]pacity for eiibjc^nient. 

(3.3) In the following sentences^ on or ufion might very 
w^ll Ue Bubstituted for of, *> Was totally dependent qf the 
Papal crowrb'— i/fttj»f '« HiHory* ' Laid hold of,*^--Ib. We 
■IsQUse ^i.Yfsteadof on or u/^on, in the following familiar 
jphraaes, 'whicH occur chiefly in conversations; to call of a 
'fierson^ and-lo wailo£ hifn. Onovu/ion is most corre<^t. 

(34) In some cases a regard to the French idiom hath 
taught us to substitute o/fov in. ' The great difficulty 
' they- found ^ fixing just sentiments.' — Hume** Hhtory* 
* :Cu<*ious qf antiquities.' 

. -(35} In a vai'iety of cases, the pi^epositlon of seems to be 
mp^i^fiuousin ourlangui^e ; and, in most of them, it has 
been derived to us from the French* Notwithstanding vf 
the nuHierpQfi.pane^ricson the ancient English liberty.' 

• (iJ0) Cyis often ambiguous, and would oftener be per- 
ceived to be so, did not the sense of the rest of the passage 
um nyhich it occurs prevent that inconvenience. Th9 auack 
itf[ (fie EnglUhi naturally means finaimck made by the Ji^tf^ 
Jff^iufion oMfr«; but in the.foUoving. sentencj&t it- means 
>aii attack made upon. the. English.. ' The two princes 
concerted the meanjs of rend^ing inefieclual their com- 
iinon attack of the Eng]ti>h.' 

..; j(37j ^Of is used in a partictilar sjcr.fc in the p! rase, 
Meia of age ; the meaning of which i:*, he is crrhcd at 
what 1% deemed the age of 7nanhood. .. ■ i 

' (38) Agreeable to Uie Latin and French -idijomsj the 
preposition ^o is sometimes used in conjunction with such 
,>rords as, in those languages, govern ti^e dative ta«9 ; 
but this construction does not seem to «uit the English 
language. *• His servant;^ ye are, to whom- ye.obey.'>:/2«- 
Tndna^ < And to their geneyal's voice they «oon obey -U.* 
: '(39) To seem« to be u4ed ini»tead of /or m tht follot^ing 
ift^nt^ticea.. ^Deciding law-suits to tlie northei^ counties.' 

fUmc'sHJ^ory. 'Agreat change rothe better.' 'Huroe-s 
ssays. At least, /or* 'i% mo?e usual in this conBtructioD* 
II (^^>> 7«;seftins't![ifee;>ised iippipperly in the follawing 
sc!it<,r.ccs. ^ His abhoneiitc tc that suyerstitious f.^urc* 
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Hume's Hht9ryj i. e* o/l * Thy prejudice to my causes 
Dryden, i. e. agairut, < Consequent /o.' Locke^i. e. upati 

(41) The place of the preposition ybr, might have bee'i 
better supplied by other prepositions in the followin| 
sentences. ^ The worship of ihijil deity is extremely rid! 
culous, and therefore htit^rtidaftied/or the vulgar.* Smw 
iet'a Voltaire^ u c. to. < To die /or tlurst^ ^c/ifM^iy i.e. ^ 
or Ay. * More than they thought for,* (of*) D^Msmhert.' 

(42) The preposition vrith seems to be nised where t 
would have been more proper in the following sentences 
< Reconciling himself vAth the king*' " Hnmc*» Bhtori 
* Those things which have the greatest resemblance wit 
each other, differ the most.* — Smoilet** VoUuirei 

(43) Other prepositions had better have been aubsfi 
tilted for miA, in the following sentences. ' Glad with (at 
the sight of hastile blood.' Dryden. * He has a& muc 
reason to be angry with you as with him. '--^Precefitor. 

(44) The preposition with and a personal pronouf 
sometimes serve for a contraction of a clause of a sex 
tence. ' The homunculus is endowed with the same locc 
motive powers and faculties with us.'—^Tristram ^handi 
i.e. 4he same /acuities iinth which we are endowed'* * 

(45) The preposition on or upon seems to be used in 
properly in the following sentences. I thank "y^ou to 
helping me to an use (of a medal) that perhaps 1 shoul 
not have thought on (tf.* )*-.^ddison. ' Censorious ttf^o 
all his brethren.' Swifts perhaps of, 

(46) We say to depend upon a things but not to pr< 
mise upon it, < But this effect, we may safely say, n 
one could beforehand have firomised ujioTu^^^Hume^s Hii 
tortj. It might have been, have firomised themselves. 

(47) The preposition in is sometimes used where th 
French use their en, but where some other prepositior 
would be more agreeable to the English idiom* * PI 
made a point of honour in (of) not departing from h 
«iiterprise/-»^umc'« History. To be liable ma compel 
sation.' Law Tracts. 

(48) The preposition from had better be changed i 
the following sentences. ^ He acquits me.^^om mine in 
quity.'- Job, better of. « Could have profited from (bj 
repeated experiences.' Hume*^ History, f- 

(49) From seems to be superfiuous after /or^ar.^ < H 
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could not forbear ./row appoint! n{^ the Pope to be one o^ 
the god fathers.' — Ibid, 

(50) The pnrpositionfl7wo7/^' always implies anuniberof 
tbinf^B,' and, therefore, cannot be used in conjunction with 
Uie word every ^ which is in the sinj^ular number. * Which, 
is found among every species of liberty-'— -WziKie. 

(5 1 ) Sometimes the word aU is einphs^tically put after a- 
number of particulars comprehended under it- 

* Her fury, her despair, her every gesture^ 
Was nature's language alL' FoUaire* 

* Ambition, interest, glory, all concurred/ 

Lei* en Chiv. 

(5 3) The word 9uch is often placed after a number of par- 
ticulars lo which it particularly relates, * The figures oS 
discourse, the pointed. antithesis, the unnatural coircc it, 
the jingle of words ; audi false ornaments were not eni?i 
ployed by early writers.' Hume' a hiatory* 

(54) The preposition of will not bear to be separated 
frdm the noun which it cither precedes or follows, with- 
«nt a disagreeable effect. * The ign-jrance of that age in 
mechanical arts, rendered the firogrcas very slow, o/'this 
new invention-' — Hume's HUtory. 

\SS^ Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
wvkwaitl between a genitive case, and the word which usu- 
ally foHows it* ' She began to extol thtJarmer'Sy as sha 
. called him, excellent underMtanding** Harriet Watson* 

(50) It is a matter of indifiference, with respect to th^ 
proaotm o/fic another^ whether the preposition q/'be placed 
ketWeeH the two parts of it, or before them both. We 
K may either say, they %vere jealous one of another, or theij 
fftre jetilbus of one another. 
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NOTES AND REMARKS 

jtdded to the Edition 1798. 

Infinitive Mqpk. See Kule 13. 

The infinitive mode may follow a«« ^ All the coJors of 
■poetry'can never paint natural objects in such amftH^neTO^ 
to make the description ftoj be taken for a real landskip.' 
Hume's Ks. vol. 2. 17 v.ud 30. 
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It also follows than, < To form monsters costs the 
imag^ination no more irouble than to conceive the mosl 
natural objects. — Ibm, p. 18. 

It also follows the disjunctives dther and or*^^ Ab< 
stract reasonings are employed) tithtr to a^sUt experience 
in the discovery of these laws, or to determine their in- 
fluence on particular instances/— /^^m. ft, 34* 

It follows 80 atj * If, by any contrivance or machineryr 
we can encrease the velocity of that force so a» to inakt 
it an overmatch for its antagonist.' Ibm. 

It follows both in this sentence. * This answer wc 
mast endeavor, both to explain and to defend.* Ibm,fi^Z5» 

It follows vthich also. Wc must find a rule by «A*fA 
#0 decide this caise. 

The infinitive may also be preceded by not § g^natl9 
listen^ is uncivil. 

Any. 

The word any is often used alone, in the pla^^e of the 
Boun to which it relates ; and is then followed by (f* 
* When we reflect on umj of those sensations:' That is 
any one sensation of those sensations. 

Not bifore verbtu 

' Kot followed by only may precede a verb, and this cofl- 
stitutes an exception to the rule laid down under Inter- 
rogative Sentences — page 67. ' Nothing may seenvmore 
unbounded than the thought of man, which 120^ odi 
escapes all human power and authority but is not e?en 
restrained within the limits of nature and reason.' HvM 
jE». -voL 2. /«. 1 8. 

When the sense admits, these words may follow tiie 
verb in the usual form. 

J^''ot may also precede the verb in the infinitive ; as nt^ 
^go, is idle. And it often precedes participles; asbeii 
not attending. 

In interrogative sentences when a pronoun personalis 
used, the verb and the pronoun both precede the negatior 
—-as was he not there ? But when the substantive is used 
the negation' is interposed between the verb and the noui 
-—as* was not the man present. 

Nominative. 
The rule that two nouns singular require a plural verl 
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s ofieD dispensed with, even by good writers. * The 
wjcture and comfioaiiion of these belongs alone to the mind 
and will.*— Hume, Es. tol. 2. 19. 

* The modesty and diffidence of true genius wfl« united 
"with the ardent enthusiasm of a projector.' Robert* 
liist* Amer* vol. I. 66. 

. It tnay be said, in vindication of this practiccy that the 
• llr^ words are synonymous and the unity of idea admits a 
verb in the singular. , number* It appears to me more ra- 
tional to account for the practice on the proper idiom of 
,the language^ The more easy mode of explaining the 
practice, is by resolving the compound sentence into its 
•parts, and considering the verb expressed as belonging to 
one simple member, and the same verb implied, as belong- 
ing to each of the other members. Thus in the latter 
.sentence above modesty was united^ and diffidence, vfos uni- 
■' Udy ai'e the two sentences expressed at large. In this 
- view of the subject, it can hardly be called dad English, 
-to use a singular verb after two nouns singular. 

The word ««, commonly called 2Ln adverb or conjunction j 
•is often more properly a relative pronoun. It is often the 
nominative case to verbs and in both numbers. ^ Our 
thoughts or ideas resolve themselves into such simple 
ideas as were copied from a precedent feeling or senti- 
ment.' Hume, £s. Vol. 2. 19. < It lies not merely in 
any peculiar idea, which is annexed to such a concep- 
tion <z« commands our assent.' Ibm. 51. 

Ihat is sometimes classed among conjunctions. But 
if we examine the structure of our language we shall find 
that always a relative. Sometimes it refers to a noun— 
sometimes to a sentence — but always to one or the other. 
I heard that he went to Paris.-— In this sentence that re- 
fer^ to the whole member of the sentence which follows 
?«— he went to Paris — I heard that. 

In some phrases, the nominative is omitted — ' To what 
purpose collect arguments ?' Where the words should we 
or others similar, seem to be implied. 

The word utmost i» often used as a noun and the no- 
minative to a verb ; as are also, mcsf and Last. ' The 
utmost that cw be expected — the most or hast that can 
i>e inferred from it, isy that he firmly believed.' 
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' Ltt them cppear in their true colors, just £i% they ex* 
ist/ Is just here an adjective, or an adverb ? It is an ad- 
jective, qualifyinf^ the adverb as» M denotes here the 
■manner of existintr — Junt is prefixed to describe that min- 
ner more precisely. See J^emarks7 and 8, imder Rule 4f 

* Go a little farther. What is iiitle in that sentenced 
If an adjective, docs it not refer to and qualify 9nadverbf 
* It feels verij differently,* Hume, Es. 2. 5. Does not vfryL 
here qualify an adverb? And is not very an adjective? ^ 

* It is tvoroh five dollars.' Is worth here a noun or an 
adjective ? It denotes value, and the sum at which thft 
thing is valued immediately follows it. 

* Having admitted that the jury not oiAjatted Hkejmt 
men towards the Bishops, but as patriot citizens towardi 
their country.' — Erskine's arguments for rights of Juries 
in the case of the Bishop of St. Asaph, Stockdale's trial, 
p. 115. — Here we find, and we always find inl similar 
phrases, the adjective likr after the verb act. * He acted 
iikc an honest man.' This phrase is analogous to the fel-- 
lowing — * He went agreeable to promise. Jintecedent to 
this period, it was resolved by the house.' The adjective 
in all such cases is preferable to the adverb* See the : 
Note on Remark 6, Rule 4. 

Bases is used as the plural of basis; and firobosces'w \ 
plural of firoboscis, 

* A criminal intention need not be proved.* 

Stockdale's trial, p. 118. 
Dr. Johnson, not observing the distinction* between 
need when an auxiliary and a firincifial verb, very awk- 
wardly uses needs in phrases similar to the foregoiBg: 
but the sentence just quoted is correct. 

* He offered up a sclemn thanks to Almighty God*' 
Robert. Amer. Vol. I. 109. Thanks is here used as in 
the singular number ; but the omission of a would have 
been preferable. 

Auxiliary*, 

Short members of a sentence are often placed between 
the auxiliary and the verb. < The two following argu- I 
ments will, / trust, be sufficient*' | 

The nominative follows the auxiliary in these phrases. ] 
So must wc also esteem the msui who does justice— ^^ 
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vain shouKl we pretend to determine this question— 
Illiberal would it be in the last degree. 

In these and many similar phrases, it rests wholly with 
the writer to vary the natural order of the sentence, and 
place at the head of it, any word, more emphatical thaa 
.the nominative. This change in the order of arrange- 
ment often gives to the sentence force and variety. 

The auxiliary is often separated at great distance from 
the principal verb. * Nor can a selfish heart easily cotz- 
Jnive the heights of friendship and generosity.* 



ELLIPSIS. 

Ellipsis is the elegant omission of a word or words in 
a sentence. 

This figure, judiciously managed, renders language 
concisC) without obscuring the sense. 

Examples. 

True Construction^ 

1. God will reward the righteous, and Goc? will punish 
the wicked. 

Nbminati've 07nitted» 

God will reward the righteous and punish the wicked. 

True Construction, 

S* Give your heart to your Maker — ^ive honor to your 
parents— ^nd give your bosom to your friend. 

Verb omitted. 
' Give your heart to your Maker — honor to your parents 
—and your bosom to your fnend. 

True Construction* 
3. Here is the virtue which I admire, and which I will 
endeavor to imitate. 

Relative omitted. 
Here is the virtue I admire and will endeavour to imitates 

I 
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TRANSPOSITION. 

Transposition or inversion, is the placing of words out 
of their natural order. 

The order of words is either natural or artificiaL 

The natural order of words in a sentence is when they 
follow each other in the same manner as the conceptioBS 
of the mind. 

Artificial order is when words are so arranged as to ren- 
der the sentence harmonious and agreeable to the ear) 
without obscuring the sense. 

EXAMPLES in PROSE. 

^Natural Order* 

* We hear daily complaints of depopulation, in every 
great state where the people are sunk into voluptuous- 
ness, by prosperity and opulence.' 

Artificial Order* 

In every great state, where the people, by prosperity 
and opulence, are sunk into voluptuousness, we hear 
daily complaints of depopulation. 

In the foregoing example, the artificial order of the 
words, is as perspicuous as the natural^ and more elegit 
and harmonious. But when an inversion serves to em- 
barrass a period, it ought to be avoided, for perspicuity 
ought not to be sacrificed to any other ornament. 

The following example appears to be faulty in this res- 
pect. * Now from these evils, the love of letters, with 
that liberal cast of thought which they are -naturally cal- 
culated to give, would, I am persuaded, be one powerful 
preservative** Fordyce^ Serm* 8. 

Corrected* 

1 am persuaded that the love of letters, with that li- 
beral cast of thought which they are naturally calculated 
to give, would be one powerful preservative from these 
evils. 
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P O E T R Y. 

Inverted Order. 

* Orsoiithward far extend thy wond'ring eyes, 
Where fertile streams the garden 'd vales divide ; 
And mid tlie peopled fields distinguibh'd rise . 
Virginian towers and Ch:irIcblon's spiry pride' 

ii/d'i'y on the Timfs, 

Mitural Order. 

Or extjnvl thy wondering eyes far southward, where 
•tiid atriianis divide the gardened vales ; and Virginian 
wers and Charleston's spiry pride rise distinguished 
lid the peopled fields. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

As the principal object to be considered in any com- 
isltion, whc-hcr prose or verse, is perspicuiiy, and as thU. 
:p€nds much on a proper arrtingcsientof tlie nnembei*sof 
period ; it is necessary to lay down some general rules 
th respect to this point, and illustrate tiieir propriety 
examples of wrong ari'angement. 
I. Words expressing ideas that are connected in the 
ind, ought to be placed as near together as possible. 
The want of such connexion i& obvious in the following 
amples. 

* For the English are naturally f^ciful, and very often 
Sposed by that ffloominaa q/^ tem/ier which i^ ao Jrequent 
our natioriy to many wild notions, and visions, to which 
hers are not liable* Sfiect* JVb* 419. 

Corrected- 

For the English are naturally fanciful, and by that 
Dominess of temper which is so frequent in ournatiof)i 
B very often disposed to many wild notions and visiotrs 
vrhicb others ire not so liable^ 
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' The same Luciimo, having afterwards attained 
crown, with the name of Tarquin the ancient, by thefa\ 
of the pc'jfUc^ did, that he might preserve their Effect 
choose out of their order, a hundred Senators,' &c. 

' The same Lucumo having afterwards, by the fa^ 
of the people, attained the crown, which the nam 
Tarquin the ancient, did,' &c. — Vertot. 

2. A oircumstance ought not to be placed between 
capital member:-, of a period ; for this renders it donb 
to which of the two members, the circumstance beloi 
Witness the following example. 

* Since thi:s i.i too much to ask of freemen, nav of sla 
if his ex/ircta!io7i,s Le not answered^ shall he form a Ills 
division upon such transient motives I HUhi^brok 

Corrected* 

Since this is too much to ask of freemen, nay of sin 
shall he, if his expectations be not ansu cred, form a 1 
ing division upon such transient moiive« I 

111 this example it is doubtful, whether the circ 
stance in Italic, belongs to the first or last member of 
period : in the corrcciiou the ambiguity is removed. 

3. A circumstance should be placed near the begini 
©f a period, rather tbr.n at or near the conclusion- 
mind passes wiVi pleasure from small to great ohje 
but the transition from great to small is disagrcea 
For this reason the dosing membtr of a period oi 
to be the most important. 

in this respect the following examples are exceptloiu 
Andaltliough they may be, and too often are dra^vn 
the temptations of youth and ttic opportunities of a h 
fortune, into some irregularities, when they come f^jvi 
into the loorid ; it is ever with reluctance, and coiiip' 
tion of mind, because their bias to virtue continue; 
JnteUigc7iccr^ J\^o, 9. 

* And although, when they come forward into the wc 
they may be, and too often are drawn, by the temptai 
of youth, and the opportunities of a large fortune, 
some irregularities ; it is ever with reluctance, and c 
punction of mind, because their bias to virtue coutini 
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In tkis exafnple, the circumstance in Italics is placed 
too late in the period, and renders the first division of it 
flat and dhimportant ; in the correction) the circumstance 
18 placed in the beginning of the period, and its harmony 
tuA dignity are not afterwards interrupted. 

4. A number of circumstances ought not to be crowd- 
ed together, but interspersed among the capital ipem- 
bers of a period. 

Example^ 

< It is likewise urged that there are, by computation) 
in tl\is kingdom) above 10)000 pcrsonS) whos6 revenues.' 
fcc.-^ — Swift. 

Corrected. 

It is likewise urged that, in this kingdom, there arC) 
by computation, above 10,000 personS) whose revenues.' 
&c. 

The two circumstances by comftutation^ and in this 
kingdonij placed together, destroy the clearness and 
beauty of this period. 

• They beheld, with wonder^ at court^ a young lady so 
intelligent) and who spoke the ancient languages with no 
less purity tlian grace.' Essay on IVonicn. 

* They beheld with wonder, a young lady at court) who 
was so intelligent and spoke the ancient langua^^es with no 
less purity than grace.' 

Perhaps the best arrangement would be, * With won- 
der they beheld,' &c. < In England we met with the three 
Seymours, sisters, nieces to a king and daughters to a pro* 
lector, all celel^rated for their learning, and for their oie- 
gaht Latin verses, which were translated and repeated all 
over Europe. Jane Gray, whose elevation to the throne 
was only a step to the scaffold, and who read) b^ore Aer^ 
deaths in Greeks Plato's dialogue on the immortality of 
the soul.' 

12 
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One would iint;(;inc by the situation of the two circum- 
stances, hffoi c hrv d'uth^ uixl in Greeks that her death was 
in (ireck: It oiij^hl to he, * who, before her death, read 
in (Ircck,* £cc. Tl)e ellipsis also in the beginning of the 
period, rather serves to obscure the sense. ' The three 
Seymours «'Ao ".verc sisters,' &c, would be more perspicu- 
ous. Pcrhui>s the greatest fault in Mr. RussePs stylci 
is, a too frequent use of the ellipsis. 

5. A pronoun ought to stand as near to its antecedent 
as possible. A wide separation of words so intimately 
connected, often renders the sense ambiguous. 

* It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see any 
printed or written paper upon the ground^ to take U up 
;uul lay it aside carefully, as not knowing but it may con- 
tain some piece of their Alcoran.' Spect. No. 85. 

* It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they sec, upon 
the gro\n)d, any printed or written paper^ to- take it up 
and lay it aside carefully,' Sec. 

In this example, the construction of the sentence, leads 
us to imagine that the pronoun tV refers to ^rowwrf/ where- 
as, its antecedent is paper ; and the nearer these stand 
to each other, the more easily docs the mind comprehend 
the meaning of the author. 

6. The members of a period ought if possible to be so 
arranged, that the mind will easily comprehend the mean- 
ing and the connexion as fast as the eye surveys the words. 
A suspension of thought, tiH the close of a period^ ig 
painful and embarrassing to the understanding. Wit- 
ness the following 

Examples. 

* She again, who should not perceive herself prompted 
to a prudent and amiable demeanor, or guarded against 
the contrary, by those pictures of discretion and excel- 
lence on one hand, and of levity and worthlessness on the 
other, with which sentimental and moral writers abound, 
mu9t be absoliit^tly void of decency and reflection.' 

Fordyce, Ser. 3d. 
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Corrected* 

7 * She again must be absolutely void of decency and re- 
liction, who should not perceive herself prompted to a 
iHTudenl and amiable dem<;:anor, or guarded against the 
jeontrary- by those pictures of discretion and excellence 
ion one liand, and of levity and worthlessncss on the other, 

ml\\\ which seniimental and moral writers abound.' 
i 

In this example, the first word she is intimately con" 

;ted v.ith the last member of the period mz**^ ^<?, 8cc« and 

[t is a task too painful for the mind to retain the first word 

till it arrives at the cloiie, and at the same time comprc- 

iiend the meaning of the intervening circumstances. 

t The arrangement in the correction renders the period 
imooth and perspicuous. 

* An elegant writer of the present day is guilty of the 
same fault, in the following example : 

* The burning ardors and the tormenting jealousies of 
the Seraglio and the Haram, which have reigned so long in 
Asia and Africa, and which, in the southern parts of Eu- 
rope, have scarcely given way to the difference of religion 
knd civil establishments, are found, however, with an 
abatement of heat in the climat^^ tobemorctasily chang- 
ed in one latitude, into a tentfibrary passion which en- 
grosses the mind, witliout enfeebling it, and which ex- 
cites to romantic achicvments,' &c. — Ferguson's Essay 
bn the History of Civil Society, Part 3, Sect. 1. 

i Here the capital members of the period, viz. the burrt" 
ins; ardors and the tormcming jealousies of the Seraglio 
mid HurajHy are found to be more easily cfianged into a 
temporary fiastioii, fcc. are separated at such a great dis- 
jtaoce, and disjointed by such a number of intervening 
circumstances, as to perplex the reader, and fatigue his 
[mind by closely attending to the connection of ideas. 

. It may be remarked, in general, that sentences ought 
jK)t to close with adverosy relatives^ or fiartici/iles. Lit- 
Sile unimportant words ; as, /o, for^ with^ ity fccc. close a 
^period without force, and leave a feeble impression upon 
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the mind. Important words, such as nouns^ verbt^ fiarti' 
cif.ie^^ and adjectives^ make the best fig;ure in the concla- 
sion of periods — ihey add dignity to the style^ and ener- 
gy te the sentiment. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Abridged from Dl*. Lo^tth. 

Punctuation is the &rt of making in writing the several 
pauses or rests between sentencesi and the parts of sen- 
tences. 

As the several articulate sounds^ the syllables and 
words, of which sentences consist, are marked by let- 
ters, so the pauses, between sentences and their parts, 
are marked by points. 

The different degrees of connexion between the plLrti ' 
of sentences, require a great variety of pauses of different 
lengths ; yet, to express this variety, we use only four i 
points. For this reason the doctrine of punctuation must : 
necessarily be imperfect, and not reducible to precise rules* 

But a few general remarks on this subject may be use- 
ful in directing the judgment of the learner. 
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The points used to mark the pauses between sentences 
and their several parts, are the period, colon, semicolonj 
and comma. Tiie proportional quantity of time between 
these may be, as, six, four, two and one. 

The period is the whole sentence complete In itself, 
wanting nothing to make a full and perfect sense, and not 
connected in construction with a subsequent sentence. 

The colon or member, is a chief constructive part, or 
greater division of a seut<^nce. 

The semicolon or half member, is a less constructive 
partf or subdivision of a sentence or member. 
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A sentence or member is again subdivided into commp.s 
rer segments, whicii are the least constructive sense of a 
f. sentence or member, in this way of considering it; for 
; the next subdivision would be the resolution of it into 
' phrases and words. 

In order the more clearly to determine the proper ap- 
plication of the point which marks it, we muRt distinguish 
between an imperfect phrase, a simple sentence, and a 
" compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contiiins no assertion, or does not 
amount to proposition or sentence. 

A siip.ple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
vc I b. 

A compcund sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, rither expressed or understood ; or it consists 
of two or more simple sentences connected together. 

In a sentence, the subject and tl^.e verb may be each of 
them accompanied with beveral adjuncts; as the object, 
the end, the circumstance ol time, phice and manner, and 
the like; and this either innnecli.itely or mediately; that 
is, by being connected v/ith something which is connect- 
ed v.'iih some other; and so on. 

If the several adjuncts affect the subject or the verb in 
. a diiiV rent manner,i'iey ire only so many imperfect phras- 
es ; iind the sentcjicj ia j^haj.'le. 

A simple sentence dumiis of no point by which it may 
be divided, or dislinguisiied into parts. 

if the several adjuncts afiect the veib in the same man- 
ner, they may be ri-solved i::to somiiny simple sentences; 
the sentence tlicn becomes compounded, audit must be 
divided into its parts by pcints. 

For if there are several subjects belonging in the same 
manner to one verb, or severul verbs b'jlont^ii'g in the -umc 
manner to one subject,lhe subjects asid verbs, are still to be 
accounted equal in number, for every verb mufct hi^ve its 
subject, and every subject its verb ; and every one rf the 
subject or verbs should or may have its point of distinction. 
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EXAMPLKS. 

* The passion forpraise produces excellent effects in wo- 
men of sense. — Mhliaon. ^ficct, jYo. 73. In this sentence 
fitiftiioni^ the subject, v^nAfirodiiCsa the verb : Each of which 
is acconipanic'l and connvcttd wiih its adjuncts. The 
subject ii not passion in general, but a particular passion 
determined by its adjunol of specification, as we may call 
it, liic piis-ion./br/.'rrt/.v". ^ So likewise the verb is imme- 
diately coiincct'od '.viih :is o-,»jei:t e r cell fnt effects ; and nie- 
dicttely, that is, by the iiitwrvcr.tion of the word cffrcin^ 
with wo.vzi'?;, the subject i:i v»hich these effects are produc- 
ed; which a;^'Kin vx, coiiiectid v»ith its adjunct of spcciti- 
cation, for it iii not nittinl of woiiien in {^-cncral, but of wo- 
men '^f utftue only. Labdy. ii ia lo Lc observed, that the 
verb is connected with eixh of the several aiSjuncts in a 
different manner ; namely, v.ith fff^c/a^ as the o!>ject r with 
womeriy as the subject of t;;em ; with &cfi9:'j as the quality 
or characteristic of those women. The adjuncts therefore 
are only so many imperfect phrases: the sentence is a 
simple sentence, and admits of no points by which it may 
be distinguished into parts. 

' The passion for praise, which is so very vehement in 
the fair sex, produces cxceileni effects in women of j.ense.' 
Here a ne .v verb is introduccJi acconjpanit d with adjuncis 
of itso'.vn J and the subject is rcp-vMled by the relative pro- 
noun which* It now be«.onus a coiupoa-.ul sentence, made 
up of twosimple aentcTices, one of \vi:ici-i is inserted in the 
middle of the oilier; it nuiii tiie.'ei'o.v be liiolinj^r.iy^bed in- 
to its component puits by a poisii piuced on each side of 
the .additional sentence. 

How many instances have Wsi (in the f ilr sex) of chas- 
tity, tidelity, devotion ? How m.My ladicsdislinguiih them- 
selves by the education of their children, care of their 
family and love of their husbands ; which are the great qual- 
ities and achievements of woman kind; as the making of 
war, the carrying on of traClic, the administration of jus- 
tice, are those by which men grow famous^ ;ind get thciit- 
fidves a namje.'— — Ibid. 
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In the first of these two sentences, the adjuncts chat-^ 
tfyyJ^deUty, devotion^ are connected with the verb by the 
^T^instanccs in the same manner, and in effect make so 
ptony distinct sentences: ^Hovv many instanccB have we 
Bf chastity ? How many instances have we of fidelity ? 
Ilow many instances have we of devotion ? ' They must 
kherefore be separated from one another by a point* The 
Mme may be said of the adjuncts, * education of their 
ilhildren, ' Sec. in the former part of the next sentence ; 
^ likewise of the several subjects, < the making of war^' 
in the latter part, which have in effect each their 
trb; for each of these ^ is an achievement by which 

jn grow famous.' 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
Lpound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
simple and compound members : for whole senten- 
19 whether compounded or uncompounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional 
tonnexion. 

Simple members of sentences, closely connected togeth- 
DT in one compounded member, or sentence, arc distin* 
piished or separated by a comma \ as in the forgeoing 
eslamples. 

• So likewise, the case absolute ; nouns in apposition^ 
then consisting of many terms : the participle with some- 
liing depending on it, are to be distinguished by the com- 
fia ; for they may be resolved into simple members. 

; When an address is made to a person, the noun, an- 
ivering to the vocative case in Latin, is distinguished 
^ a comma. 

Examples. 

^ This said, he formed thee, Adam : thee, O maB> 
lust of the ground-' 

< Now mom, her rosy steps in th' eastern ctime^ 
"Advancing) sow'd the earth with orient pearl.' 

Milton* 
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Two nouns, or two adjectives, connected by a single cop- 
ulative or uisjunctivc, are not separated by a point : batj 
when there arc more than two, or where the conjuncfioa 
is understood, they must be distinguished by a comnuu 

Simple members, connected by relatives and compaifr 
tives, are for the most part distinguisJied by a comma; 
but when the members are short in comparative senten-1 
ces, and when two members are closely connected by t, 
relative, restraining the general notion of the antecedent] 
to a particular sense, the pause becomes almost insensirj 
blc; and the comma is better omitted. j 

Examples. l 

Raptures, transports, and ccstacies, are the rewards; 
which they confer ; sighs and teai*s, prayers and brokcnj 
hearts arc the ofterings which are paid to them.' [ 

Addison, Ibid. 

i 

* Gods, partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, I 
"Whose attributes were rage, revenge or lust.* Popc.j 

* What is sweeter than honey? and what is stronger; 
than a lion V 

A circumstance of importance, tho' no more than an^ 
imperfect phrase, may be set off with a comma on each, 
side, to give it greater force and distinction. 

Example. ' 

' The principle may be defective or faulty : but the con- 
sequences it produces are so good, that, for the benefit of 
mankind, it ought not to be extinguished.' 

Addison, Ibid. 

A member of a sentence, whether simple or compound- 
ed, thatrefiuires a greater pause than a comma, yet does 
not of ilsclf make a complete sentence, but is followed 
by something closely depending on it, may be distiu* 
gtiished by a semicolon. 



1 
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Example. 



* But as this passion for admiration, when it works ac- 
cording to reason, improves the beautiful part of our spe- 

. cies in every thing that is laudib^ ; so nothing is more 
destructive to them, when it is governed by vanity and 

f folly.' Addison, Ibid. 

Here the whole sentence is divided into two parts by 
the semicolon ; each of which parts is a compounded 
member, divided into its simple members by the comma. 

A member of a sentence, whether simple or com- 
pounded, which of itself would make a complete sen- 
tence, and so requires a greater pause than a semicolon, 
' yet is followed by an accidental part, making a more full 
. tod perfect sense, may be distinguished by a colon* 

Examples. 



[ * Were all the books reduced to their quintessence, 
ihahyabulky author would make his appearance in a pen- 
ny paper : There would be scarce any such a thing in na- 
f'ture as a folio : The works of an age would be contained 
F on a few shelves : Not to mention millidns of volumes, 
f that would be utterly annihilated.' Addison, Spect. 124* 

I Here the whole sentence is divided into four parts by- 
I colons : The first and last of which, are compounded 
I inembcrs, euch divided by a comma; the second and third 
I are simple members. 

When a semicolon has preceded, and a greater pause is 
f still necessary, a colon may be employed, though the 
l^fieatence may be incomplete. . 

I The colon is also commonly used, when an example 
^or a speech is introduced. 

* When a sentence is so far perfectly finished, as not to 
ibe connected in construction wilh the following atn- 
ftence, it is marked with a period* 

r- ■ jL . 



• 
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In all cases the proportion of the several points in re- 
spect to one another, is rather to be regarded, thaH their 
supposed precise quantity, or proper oiffice, when taken 
separately. 

Besides the points, which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others which denote a different modulation of 
the voice in correspondence with the sense. These are 

The interrogation point, 1 f ? 

The exclamation poiut^ v thus marked < ! 
The parenthesis, J I. 

The interrogation and exclamation points are suffici- 
ently explained by their names : They are indetermi* 
nate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that reispect to a semicolon, a colon or a period, as the 
sen^e requires. They mark an elevation of the voice. 

The parenthesis'" incloses, in the body of a sentence, a 
member inserted into it, which is neither necesssry to 
the sense, nor at all affects the construction. It marks 
a moderate depression of the voice, with a pause great- 
er than a comma. 



An example 

Qf the various combinations of a firincifial verb^ with the 
auxiliaries and fiarticifileSf in the different modes and" 
tensesy with a brief exjilanation qf each^ 

The first person only is set down ; the others maybe 
supplied by the learner. 

General Rules. 

I. The auxiliary havcj is used before the participle in 
dy t and «, commonly called the past or perfect partici- 
ples. Be is used before all participlesi The other help« 
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jug \i7ordt are used only before the radical form of 
1^ Teii>« ThuS) 



r9iadic6lForm 


\. Fait Time. 


Pmrtk^ki. 


; 'Write 

f I may 


wrote 


'*'■ ]B^^i^|»*-vt^ttefi- 


I can 


I am 


1 


I Idd 


I was 


y writioff 


^ I must 


I hare been 


J 


i I might 

I COBld 


>¥rrite 




u I shall 


It is 


1 


' 1 will 


It was 


L '.^ 


El I should 


It has been 


Wnttw 


\ I would 


It will be 


J . 



II. The past time wrote must not be preceded by any 
l^elpiiig word whatever. 

^.III. When a helping verb precedes another verb) the' 
llielping verb only is varied ; as, thoii maycMt go* 

IV. When two or more helping verbs^ are usedi the 
first only is varied ; as thou vfouldeat have gone. 

V. The radical jbrm of the verb is that which admits 
(Jkefore it the participle toi as, to writCy to love. This 
'iplMistitutes the Jnjimtivt M^fte, 

' INFINITIVE MODE. :. 

Present Time. *: 

No. 1. To write ; to love ; to turn. 
J&xfilanaiion. Thii radical form of verbs expresses 
:tion or being in general, without limitation ofperapn 
,«r number. ^r.. •:.' 

No. 3. To be writing. 
£xiU, This 
^» noor passing, 

Poat dHn€» 
No« 3. To have wriliten. 
Exilic This represents an action as past. 
No. 4^ To have been writings 

Exfil. This expresfies an action, as just past, oMm 
^ ^stng) while aoxM ioij^er Uiing was performing. 
r . Note* The beg^ffin^g of «n action or pireparation for 
K4^ is thvli;«s9mliiiind«- lorn 4^ui to write s lam^pomq; 



lis ferm er combination represents an almp 
ing, or at some specified time. " J^ '^ 



.* 



V V . 



r^ 
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/• fOTite i I nvoB or ahall be about to Hn-ite. This cembi- 
nation is, the verb be with about or going placed before 
the radical form of , the verb. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time* 

No. 5. I write, thou writest &c# 

'ExfiL This speaks of a present action or £[ict ; as, it 
raina ; or of its existence in general without reference to 
time ; as, a man writes a good hand* 

No. 6. I am writing. 

MxfiL This marks the precise time of action : It de- 
notes an action tzow performing. 

No. 7. I do write. 

Exjih This speaks of an action with certainty and 
tmphasis. Seethe explanation of cfo, page 19. 

No. 8, I may write. 

ExpU This expresses liberty ov possibility • When it 
expresses possibility^ it seems to carry the sense of tht 
future time ; at least, it may be united with other words 
expressire of the future ; as, / may go to-morronv per- 
hapSjQiv I may not go till the next day. 

No. 9. I can write. 

HxpL This denotes the power of doing an action. Like 
may J it often refers to future timie ; as, / can go to-morrow* 

No. 10. I must write. 

ExpU This denotes some kind of nece«sity, natural or 
moral. It is used to express an indispensable duty. 

vT 1 1 T -^ u •*• "1 These differ from the fore- 
No. 1 1. I may be writmsr. I , . ,. 
No. 12, I can be writing. L Somg, only m marking 
No. 13, 1 shall be writing, f W Precisely the t.mc 

^ J of action. 
No. 14. I should write. 

ExpU This denotes a conditional event; as, I should 
write if I had a conveijance. But should with an empha- 
sis, in ihtfrst person, and without emphasis m the 2d 
and 3d persons, generally, perhaps always, expi esses duty 
or obligation. You should go is equivalent to you ought 
to go* When an emphasis is laid on should in the 2d and 
3d persons, it implies an authority in the speaker to com- 
mandyor a fixed determination ; or rather it supposes 
Uiat if the speaker had a right to command^ he w:ould 
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rilwnipel the second or third ^rson to perform an act. Jff 
tkmd the care qf youj jrou Mhoidd ^ 

No. 15. I would *wrrte. 

JSbBfii* This expresses wiU or incliilitioo under a con- 
iKticm. / W9uld write if I had paper. With an ennpha- 
' sis on wotiidy it denotes a more fixed determination. 
. No. 16. I might write. 

Jbspi* This usuallf denotes a conditional iiderty or 
putUriUty ofdoing an action. 
, No. 17. I could write. 

MxpL This denotes a conditional power 6f doing an 
iRftion. ^ 

Note. The words wotUdi migfa^ cculdf and sometimes 
akwMt are followed by a condition expressed or implied. 
I would write, if I had a conveyance ; I nAght goy if I 
pleased. I could ffh^l was well. 

No. 18. I should be writing "1 . > ' 

• No. 19. I would be writing f mark the precise time 
,.No. SO^ I might be writing. | of an acticm. . 

Noi» 31. I co^d be writing. J 

/ Pa^t Time. 

No. 22. I wrote. 1 turned. 

ExpL This Expresses an action completely pasty 
'wtid refers to some particular or specified period of time 
at any indefinite distance ; as, / vfrote lak wcek^ oVf t 
im'ote to a man five years ago. *." 

No. 33. I was writitig. 

£xfiL This refers, like No. 2lll, to some particular pe- 
riod' of time past ; but did is u^d to express eniphasia 
or certainty. See the uses of <fo, page 19. 

No. 24. I did write* / ^ 

£xfii. This declares, the time of action> and uioally 
speaks of an action which vras passing during some other 
transaction ; as, I was writing,' when he came in. ^ ' 

No. 25. I have written. ' . * 

£xfil. This denotes an' attion perfectly past, and 
sometimes as lately past, but is very indefinite as to thQ 

p articular time.* ^ '' 

--V Nothing can be less corriect than the distinction usu» 
ally made between / ti^iWe, and-i^ave ■ wr»#l»B. ■ Wr^e^ 
aay our Gramm'ars« denotes ibiaclkRi n^m cmnphtfikm*' 

■ 5 8- ■ '■■• , 




•«#«^ 



-•««^ 
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No. 26. I have been writing. 

ExfiL This denotes an action just past.* 

No. 27. I may have written. 

ExfiU This denotes a fio^nbiUty that an action has 
been done. * 

No. 28. I may have been writing. 

ExfiL This expresses a poiMiUty that an action has 
just been done. 

No. 29. I must have written. 

ExpL This expresses the necessity of an action past : 
or more generally the speaker's confidence that an action 
has been done. 

No. SO.^ I must have been writing. 

Exjil. This denotes a similar necessity, or confidence 
that something has just been done or doing. 



No. 31. 1 might write 
No. 32. 1 might be writing 
No. 33. 1 could write 
No. 34. 1 could be writing 



These are the same com- 
binations, as those .in the 
present tense ; see No. 14. 
and onwards. But they are 



No. 35.1 would write >rarely used in pasttimeex 

No. 36. 1 would be writing | ceptinntf^a^tvtfapdinrerro- 
No. 37. 1 should write I gative phrases. Yet on ac- 

No. 38. 1 should be writing j count of such phrases they 

J aresetdownunderLhistense 
No. 39. I might have written. I 

Ex/ii. This expresses a past liberty or fiowbility of I 
doing an action. Mighty with emphasis expresses i- 
berty or right j without emphasis, a bare fiosaibiliiy. 
No. 40. I might have been writing. 
ExfiL This denotes the liberty ov fiosaibiUty of a man's 
doing an action during some other transaction. 
No. 41. I could have written. 

ExfiU This expresses Zipaat power of doiiig an action. 
No.' 42. I could have been writing. 
ExpL This expresses a past power of doing an ac- 
tion, during some other transaction. , 
No. 43. I would have vnritten. 

perfectly liUBt — have fvrittcny an action perfectly pa&ty I 
■mdlfld'ask them whether I wrote and sent a letter a year 
agOy d(Je8 not express an action perfectly past ? The true 
distinction is given in the te^sit. 
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ExfiL This denotes a past conditional intention or in- 
clination to do and cohiplete an action. An emphasis on 
would gives it the force of a fixed determination. 

No. 44. I would have been writing. 

JLxfii, This denotes a past intention to be doing an ac- 
tion during some other transaction. 

No. 45. I ibhould have written* 

ExfiL This denotes an intention or obligation to have 
done an action in time past. See iJo. 14, for tlfe full ex- 
planation of should* 

No. 46. I should have befen writing. 

Eoi^iU Should may be explained as in No. 14, but this 
ton^bination refers to an action during some other trans- 
action. 

No. 47. 1 had written. 

ExtiU This expresses that at some fiarticular time 
fiaaty an action was than {>ast and complete. 

No. 48. I had "been writing. 

JixfiU This denotes thit an actiofii was jtr^ done, when 
something else took place. 

Futurt Timem 

No. 49. 1 will Write, is a promise that an action shall 
be done. 

Thou wilt or 

yuii will \ foretell an event. 



} 



He will write, 

We will write, is a promise. 

Ye and you will ''? r- iLn „« ^^^^* 
Tu , -11 •* *>■ foretell an cTeni. 
rhey will write 5 

No. 50. I ^viU be ) this y^j,^t ^„ ^^^^ ^^ , ^ 

'n„ u ",f 5 P?r'"^ doing, while something 

riiou wilt, you will, ? these r i • „ ♦ i • , ^ 

He will be writing, j foretell j^**'^ ** ''''""B P'*"' 

We will be writrng-^promfees 1 

They tiir ""'" \ f*""'*^" J *"" **°'^' 
No. 51. I shall write > th^e 

we shall write A * foreti^ll # ^u * 

Thou Shalt, y<Ju shalK (^""i an action 

and he shall write { cbrhWand f J^*" ^^ .^^^^ '^ 

Ye atid you shill Y or promise \ ^^^^^^^ ^^"^^• 
They shall write J 
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be writing Vas above 



} 
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No. 52. I shall 

We shall 

You shall 

He shall 

Ye shall 

They shall 

No- 53. 1 will have A p^^^.^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^.^^^ ^ 
written I ^^^.^^ ^j^^j 1^ complet e 

We will have 4 r„ . «,.,^u „„.j i 
written J Cnot much used-] 

You 
He 
Ye 
They 
No. 54. 1 will 
We wiU 
You will 
He wUl 
Ye will 
They will 

No. 55. 1 shall 
We shall 



have 
written 



!will 1 The«e foretell that at a 
have V future time, an action 
written J will be done & complete. 

have been writing«-not used. 

!, ^ These foretell that at 

, fa specified time, an ac- 

oeen r^^^^^ ^ju j^^^y^ continued 
^"^^^^3 and past. 

} foretell that iBit a future 
time, an action will be 
finished* 

} shall I command the same, but 
'1^ f not much used, 
written J 

^ h ^ foretell that an action 

V h^ t ^^^^ ^^^^ i^*^ ^^^" ^^^^ 
f ,f.^ (when something else 
J writing j ^j^^^ ^^^. pi^^^f 

! shall have been writing, commai^d 
the same« but not used. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

No. 57. Wi#tc, or write thou, or write you. 

Note* After^expressed or implied, English Verbs in 
the form of tUe/uwr time, have the sense of the fircsent ; 
bat with this peculianty that the verb, without any word 
of negation, always implies a negatrvty and, ivUh a word 
of ocgationp always implies^ an aj(^rma^£r<?. Thus, "if! 



You 

They 

No' 56. I shall 
We shall 

You 

He 

Ye 

They 
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liad Virgil, I would read a passage," implies that } have 
not Virgil at the firestnt time ; "if i\.did not raip, I would 
1^ abroad," implies that \\, docs rain at thia time. This 
use of our verbs seems not to have been remarked by 
-writers on this subject. 
Combijiations of the auxiliary lie with other auxiliary verbs 

and participles, answering to the passive verb of' the 

Greek and Latin. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time* 
No. 58. I am loved. Wc are lov^d. 

Thou ait loved. Ye are loved. 

You are loved. You are loved. 

He is lo\ed. They are loved. 

Past Time. 
No. 59. I was loved* 
No. 60. I have been loved. 
No. 61.1 had been loved. 

Future Time, 
No. 62. I shall be loVed. 
No. 63. I will be loved. 
No. 64. 1 shall have been loved. 
No. 65. I will have been loved. 
The following combinations are not represented by the 
Latin i ujiiive verdsy but have a passive sense. 

Present Time. 
No. 6(i. I may be loved. 
No. 67. I can be loved. 
No. 68. I must be loved. 
No. 69. J would be loved. 
No. 70. 1 should be loved. 
No. 71.1 could be loved. 
No. 72. I might be loved. 

Past Time. 
No. 73. I must have been loved. 
No. 74. 1 would have been loved. 
No. 75. I should have been loved. i 

No. 76, I could have been loved* 
No. 77. I might have been loved* 
Practical Lessoru* > 
Xn making English ; the verb being^fW down in the radi- 
cal form, and xht^gutes referring to the tense or corobi*. 
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nation in the foregoing Example^ ivt which the verb ist« 

be formed by the learner. 

1. 1 cherish 47 some aversion to names grown triteby 
repetition, and, on that account, evade 47 the ancient re^ 
publics. But I find the observation just, that ^ half 
our learning is their epitaph." I conceive that the ^ moss 
grown'* columns and broken arches of those once re- 
nowned empires are full of instruction, as were the 
groves of Lyceum or the school of Plato. 

3. Let Greece then be the subject of a moment's reflec- 
tion. When liberty flee 22 from the gloom of Egypt, she 
seek 2^ out and settle 32 at infant Greece— there dissemi- 
nate 22 the seedsof greatness— there lay 22 the ground- 
work of republican glory. Simplicity of manners, pietjr 
to the gods, generosity and courage were her earliest 
character. " hluman natui^e shoot 22 wild and free." 

3. Penetrated with aspirit of industry, her sons scarce- 
ly ktiow 22 relaxation ; even their sports were heroic. 
Hence that elevated, independent soul, that contempt of 
danger, that laudible bias to their country and its man- 
ners. Upon tlie banks of Eurota flourish 22 her princi- 
pal state. Frugality of living and an avai^ice of time, 
were among the riches of LacedsmoQ. Her maxims 
draw 59 fro;n nature, and one was, ^< that nothing which 
bear 22 the nami^ of Greek, bear 59 for slavery." 

4. From tliis idea flow 22 an assistance to her sister 
states. From a like idea in her sister states, that friend- 
ship return 59 in grateful measure. This, if it continue, 
47 form 43 the link of empire, the chann that unite 43 and 
make 43 Greece invulnerable. While it last 22 the joint 
efforts of her stales render 22 her a name and a praise 
thro* the wliole earth. And here, was it not for the sake 
of a lesson to my country, I not only drop 15 my eulo- 
gium of Greece, but draw 16 an impervious veil over 
her remaining history. 

5. The tenfold luster of Greece, at this day blaze 39 to 
heaven if the union of her states hold 6 1 more sacred. But 
that union of her states, that cement of her existence, once 
impaired, the fury of civil discord blow 5 her accursed cla- 
rion. Those states which lately stand 22 in mighty concert, 
invincible,now breathe mutual jealousy sand fall piece-meal 
a prey of the comfaon enemy. Attic wisdom, Theban 
hardihood, Spartan valor not combine 35 to save her. 
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6. That Ycrf army, which Grecc€ breed 47 and nourish 
47 to redircethe oriental pride, turn 58 vulture upon her 
own vitals«-a parricide, the faction of a tyrant. Behold 
the great, the godlike Greece, with all her battlements 
a^d tower about her, borne headlong from her giddy 
height— the shame, the pity of the world 1 

7« In a free government, every citizen is a soldier* 
When his liberty invade 58 he resent 5 the violence, as 
an attack on his life* Hence in freo states, there is no such 
thing as a perpetual standing army* Mercenary troops 
are the instruments of tyranny, and sooner jDr later entail 
10 misery and servitude on the nations where they em- 
ploy 58* 

8* On the other hand, behold abrave yeomanry, all sinew 
and soul, who, having h^ arched forth and defended their 
families and altar«, return 6 in peace to till the fields their 
own arms, rescue 25. Such wer,e the troops, who led on 
by the patriot Warren, give 22 the first home blow to our 
enemies* Such were the troops, who fired byGates, in the 
QO^hern woods^ almost decide 22 the fate of nations* 

9, Such were the troops, who under the great and ami- 
a)>le Lincoln, sustain 22 a aege in circumstances that 
rank him and them with the captains and soldiers of an- 
tiquity. Such, we trust, wieMtlke troops who, iieaded in- 
deed by the gallant and judicious Morgan, ^■v an quish 22 a 
H^osen veteran band long dedicated to Mars and disci- 
■ined in blood. And siich^>we doubt not, were the troops 
ffio drive 22 the British legions from^ the Jersies, and 
•ver since' preserve 25 their own countfy, under the con- 
duct of tliat superior man who coinbine 5 in quality the 
ttnshaketi constancy of Cato, the triumphant delay of Fa- 
bius, and on occasion, the enterprising spirit of Hannibal. 

10. Let justice be done to- our country— -let justice be 
done to our great Leader ; and, as the only means under 
heaven of our salvation, lee his army be reinforced. This 
igppand duty over, \^e once more adopt 49 an enthusiasm, 
sublime in itself, but still more so as coming fram the 
Hips of a first patriot.^ I have a most animating confi- 
dence that the present noble struggle for liberty termi- 
mtive 49 gloriously for America. - 

Extracts from an Oration 4eUverc|(t at Boston, March 
if J 1781, l>y the Hon* Thomas Dawes, Jun. £sq« 
END OF THE SECOND PA.RT* 
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EVERT I>U YGKI NC K; 

. .^O. 110^ PJSARL-STRBETy. CORNER Or OLD-SLIP, 
,HJS CONSTANrir roR SJlEj'"' 

A Large and Oeneral, Assortifient of 

nooks 8( Stationary. 

COMfBEHENIxiNe 

T/ie, firmcifiai Jiutiar9y Slncicnt jma l^odfrn^ in the./ollw 
ing, Branche* b/ lAferaiure* viz. 

DlViNITY, . Physic, Surgery,, Midwifery, _.PhUp« 
phy, Novels, Architectt Cii^mistry, Anatom; 
Voyages, Travels, Poetry, Dramatic. Works, Geogr 
pby, Miscellanies, History, Biography, Arts,. Science 
Law, Dictionaries and Grammarss.for English, \^ 
Greek and French^ Classes. 

He ha9 thefoQovdng 

SUITABLE FOR COUNTRY STORES, &c 
BIBLES, of all kinds,. Testaments, Webster, Di 
worth, Dyche, and Universal Spelltng-Boipks, Child 
Instructor, small Histories, a great variety, Children 
Books, VVatts'Psalms and' Hymns, Dutch Church Psalic 
and Constitution, Common Prayer Books, Young Gei 
tleman und Ladies Monitor, Enfield's Speaker, Scoilt 
Lessons, Art of Speaking, Webster's American Seli^ 
tions and Grammar, Murrafrd Reader, i><u Sequel,, i| 
Grammar, Do. Grargmar abridged. Wood's Menfl 
Amencan Precefltor, Columh|tuy^ OrjitQz:, School Dif 
lou uei^, Looking-Glass and B}osj|paatjQf JD^i^^i^ty, Morse,' 
Universal Geogrii|p4iy^ do* ajb^ged&r Si^bid^viXwight' 
Geography, Dtlvrprth'a '^ AsflUtffiAt^. !^W(ig( ^i^s Com 
panion, Pike's, Mftir% FidbeF-'t,. aiad JEilll'«;jArithi»eti( 
Entick's, Perry's Jones', BlHaU'% Johnson 'i^!iil»d;ScOtt' 
Dictionary, Primers, &c. < •■* :-V > , "V- 

Writing Paper of all sorts — Wrapping V;^j^y larg- 
and small size — Blue Paper, Blank Books, ctKSfj^ting o 
Ledgers, Journals, Day, Receipt and L*^ Iter 'Books, b; 
the doz. or single— Ink Powder — Bonuct and Press Pa 
per— Quills, Sealing Wax, and Wafers, Leather Pocke 
Books^-i-Playing asfti Blank Cards* 
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